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THE FIRST FOUR CHURCHES 
OF 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY 


Cuar.es E. Park, D.D. 


as First Parish Church in Plymouth, gathered in 
Elder Brewster’s manor house in Scrooby, in 1606, escaping 
thence to Amsterdam and Leyden, Holland, and in 1620 
sending forth an advance post of one hundred and two souls 
to plant a colony in New England, was a company of avowed 
Separatists, followers of Robert Browne, who, in his pam- 
phlet “Reformation Without Tarrying for Any” had advo- 
cated a definite break with the established Church of England, 
as being the only practical way of securing that purified form 
of life and worship which they felt to be so essential. They 
were a company of relatively obscure people of lowly condi- 
tion, humble-minded, conscientious, and altogether lovable 
in their simple courage and honesty. They came to New 
England with no more pretentious a purpose than to find a 
home for themselves where, on the one hand, they would be 
unmolested by the English Act of Uniformity, and on the 
other hand, they might rear their children in the English 
ways, the English tongue, the English moral standards that 
were so dear to them, and that were like to be overshadowed 
by the Dutch influences of their Leyden sojourn. They 
looked forward to nothing more than a colony composed of 
their own congregation, augmented by their own offspring 
and by such like-minded persons as might from time to time 
join them. It was an unassuming company of congenial souls, 
embarked upon an unassuming enterprise. They neither 
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sought nor desired publicity. They only asked to be let alone. 
‘They were a separated people—separated, not only reli- 
giously, but socially and politically. As such, they could not 
and did not expect ever to become a large or influential 
colony. The Plymouth Church, therefore, is in a class by itself. 
It stayed by itself, minding its own business, making its own 
living, paying its own debts, at peace with its Redskin neigh- 
bors, increasingly honored and respected by its neighbors in 
Massachusetts, New Haven, Providence and Rhode Island 
until the Provincial Charter of 1685 merged it with Massa- 
chusetts to form the Royal Province of the Massachusetts 
Bay. 

And yet this Plymouth Colony has a very vital signifi- 
cance for the Massachusetts Bay. Had it not been for 
Plymouth there might have been no Massachusetts Bay 
as we think of it. Of course Massachusetts would have been 
settled, but by what sort of people, under what sort of 
auspices, with what animating purposes, with what char- 
acter and traditions, we cannot say. The connecting link 
between Plymouth of 1620 and Massachusetts Bay of 1630 
appears to have been the Rev. John White of Dorchester. 
This estimable man, full of imagination and enterprise, was 
rector of Trinity Parish, Dorchester, full of gravity and 
common sense, moderate and eminently practical—the kind 
of man that usually wins confidence and exerts a strong 
influence by his sanity and lack of excessive fanaticism. 
While sympathizing with the Puritan party, he conformed,. 
evidently taking at their word the bishops who maintained 
that these little ritualistic details of worship to which the 
more zealous Puritans so strenuously objected were, at best, 
unessential matters. His solicitude for the well-being of his 
flock embraced both their spiritual and their practical in- 
terests. His people were concerned in, if not actually engaged 
in, the fishing industry. It had been well known for the past 
ten years that the New England waters swarmed with fish. 
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Vessels in ever increasing numbers, one year as many as 
fifty, had been making annual trips to New England, to 
spend a season in fishing and then to return posthaste to 
the European markets. Thus conducted at arm’s length, 
and involving the ever-perilous trans-Atlantic passage, it 
was an expensive industry. A principal item of expense was 
the need of double-manning the vessels, in order to have 
hands enough on board to fish when they reached the 
grounds, and make up their fare before the season ended. 
-Hew to reduce the expense of carrying these extra hands 
was the problem. Rev. John White suggested to a group of 
interested persons that this expense might be reduced by 
planting a colony in New England. During the fishing season 
this colony would supply the extra hands needed for fishing. 
During the rest of the year, they could cultivate their little 
farms, raise their own food supply, perhaps even gather furs 
and lumber for shipment to England. The Plymouth men 
furnished ample proof that such a colony could take root 
and become self-supporting. Moreover, Plymouth inadver- 
tently supplied them with three experienced superintendents 
for such an undertaking. Roger Conant, John Oldham, and 
Rev. John Lyford had been invited in more or less per- 

emptory fashion to absent themselves from the Plymouth 
' Colony, because of certain incompatibilities of opinion 
over the question of separation from the Church of England. 
They had been established in charge of a little Plymouth 
trading post at Nantucket. Here were the very men that 
John White wanted to have charge of his colony of fishermen. 
Conant and Lyford accepted the offer and repaired to Cape 
Ann. Thence they moved to Naumkeag, as being a more 
suitable spot. The Colony was started, but it would not suc- 
ceed. There was indolence and disorder. Fishermen make 
poor farmers. There was grievous bungling in England. The 
expenses became greater instead of less. After a brief trial 
the project was abandoned and the men paid off. Nothing 
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daunted, John White urged Roger Conant to stay on at 
Naumkeag, with the few dozen colonists who were willing 
to stick to him, and take care of the live stock, and in a way 
mark time, promising that he would aid him and support 
him, and do all in his power to revive the project. This Roger 
Conant consented to do, and John White kept his promise, 
for, thanks to his industry, a company of gentlemen in and 
around London were drawn into the enterprise. These gentle- 
men, among whom we find such honored and familiar persons 
as Winthrop, Johnson, Dudley, Cradock, and Goffe, were 
actuated by motives quite unlike those of Rev. John White. 
We seem to feel that among them the emphasis was placed | 
upon the religious instead of the practical interest. They were 
all out and out nonconforming Puritans. They had not the 
moderation which marked White who, although Puritan in 
his sympathies, did not refuse to conform, deeming these 
matters of ritual too trifling in importance to fight over and 
suffer for. In our eyes, he was right, but he lived at a time 
when tolerance and moderation were both unfashionable and 
ineffective. It was an age of intense feeling, angry and ex- 
cessive partisanship. The only way to put an enterprise 
through was to place it in the hands of men who would not 
bend even for trifles. And as the event proved, it was a 
kindly fortune that brought John White’s scheme for coloniz- 
ing Cape Ann to the favorable attention of these thick and 
thin London Puritans who were prepared to go any length 
for the furtherance of their Puritan ideal. With the addition, 
then, of these London Puritans, who soon became the domi- 
nant element in the enterprise, John White’s company of 
Dorchester adventurers was revamped as the Governor and 
Company of the Massachusetts Bay in New England. The 
privilege of settling at Cape Ann, which White had purchased 
of the Plymouth men, was taken over, and, in anticipation 
of the official corroboration this privilege was to receive in 
the grant of 1628 and in the Royal Charter of March 4, 1629, 
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a band of settlers under John Endicott, acting governor, 
sailed for New England in March, 1628. They were followed 
one year later by a second and still larger band which in- 
cluded the ministers Higginson and Skelton. This second 
band numbered 300 souls, and they again were followed a 
year later, 1630, by the Winthrop company, of about 1700 
souls in all. 

Before going further we may turn our attention with profit 
to the nature and the motives of this Company of Massachu- 
‘setts Bay. In both respects we shall find them somewhat 
mixed. As we have seen, in Old England, the nucleus of the 
Company was the handful of Dorchester men, his own 
parishioners, whom John White had roughly organized to 
support his first undertaking. To these had been added the 
above-mentioned London gentlemen, Puritans, men of sub- 
stance, learning, and character, with a sprinkling of baronets, 
and at one or two points, with one or two noble connections. 
Among these London gentlemen, mention is made of a group 
of Boston men, from Lincolnshire, who were evidently an 
element of considerable weight and influence if we may judge 
from subsequent events, for one of their new settlements was 
named Boston, and one of the leading figures in the life of 
- the Colony was John Cotton from St. Botolph’s Church in 
Lincolnshire. 

As to the motives of the Company, we again have, as a 
nucleus, the motives of John White. We are told that these 
were threefold: he proposed a colony on Cape Ann (1) to 
serve as a handy source of supply for the extra labor needed 
by the fishing crews in their busy season; (2) to serve as a 
handy source of supply for the provisions and necessaries 
which the crews would need for their homeward voyage; and 
(3) to serve as a sort of preaching station that should afford 
religious instruction to both colonists and fishermen. In other 
words, John White’s motives were nothing if not practical. 
He saw what his parishioners were doing—hazarding life and 
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well-being in these long fishing trips to the New England 
waters—and like the faithful, imaginative, enterprising 
pastor that he was, he proposed to mitigate the hardship and 
expense of their lot by giving them a base of operations 
nearer the scene of their labors. And that is just what his 
colony at Cape Ann was intended to be—a base of opera- 
tions within their reach, on which they might draw for both 
their practical and their spiritual necessities. This is all plain 
and simple and above board. 

But when we come to investigate the .motives of the 
London gentlemen, of the Boston men, of the other elements 
in the Company, we find ourselves, in a measure, baffled. 
There can be no doubt as to what their strongest, perhaps 
their only motive was: to give their Puritan prejudices and 
ideals as full and consistent an expression as possible—to 
start afresh in a new country and establish a form of human 
life in strict obedience to the ordinances of God as set forth 
in the Holy Bible; in brief, to establish a biblical common- 
wealth or theocracy, whereof God should be the foundation 
and the will of God should be the government, and wherein 
the precepts of the Bible should be the laws and statutes 
to regulate actual daily living. There can be no question that 
some such intention was supreme in their hearts, and that 
it was their final and actuating motive. But nowhere do we 
find it openly and frankly stated. Unmistakable allusions to 
such a motive are to be seen in many casual phrases taken 
from their church covenants: phrases like the following— 
“In obedience to His Holy Will and Divine ordinance’; ‘““We 
promise to walk in all our ways according to the rule of the 
Gospel and in all sincere conformity to His holy ordinances.”’ 
Such phrases as these, which too often seem nothing more 
to us than rather trite, rather conventional ways of giving 
expression to a pious intention, must be understood in their 
full and literal sense. They were vivid and forceful phrases. 
They had a bite in them because they are the statement 
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of a very vivid and real intention. It was their purpose to 
establish a life that should be in sharp contrast to the life of 
England, with its moral laxity, its undue worship of custom, 
its willingness to drift aimlessly along the line of least re- 
sistance with half an eye to the will of God, and an eye and 
a half to the expediencies of king and state and church and 
nobility and prevailing custom. 

This theocratic motive and intention of theirs reveals 
itself in such casual phrases in covenants and perhaps in 
letters. But nowhere is it fully and frankly set forth. We 
must rather think of it as something tacit in the Puritan 
mind of the times. It was an elemental fact in their Puritan 
equipment. There was no need to give it verbal form and 
statement. To be a Puritan meant just that—it meant the 
intention to purify English life and worship of its falsehood, 
pretense and corruption, and bring it back to the simple 
Bible pattern. 

. Unless this tacit theocratic motive is seen in the Puritan, 
it becomes difficult to understand just why they ventured 
their bodily comfort, their estates, their families, their 
health and their very lives upon so desperate an undertaking 
as the settlement of New England. They were not interested 


_ In fisheries like the Dorchester men. They were in no practi- 


cal need of a base of operations on the New England coast. 
They were not poor men in need of better economic oppor- 
tunity. Their fortunes did not need to be repaired and re- 
plenished—on the contrary, they were most of them people 
of good substance and standing in Old England, whose 
estates would be not increased but diminished by the step 
they contemplated. They were not criminals, fleeing from 
justice. To be sure, they were Puritans, known as such, and 
as such under suspicion of the authorities, and yet it was 
only the ministers among them who openly flouted the Act 
of Uniformity and refused to conform, and insisted upon 
preaching and worshipping in their Puritan fashion, who 
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really felt the heavy hand of the law. A few of these non- 
conforming ministers. were marked for punishment, and 
were forced into hiding and hunted and harried from place 
to place so that some immediate way of escape from justice 
became a pressing necessity. But this necessity for escape 
was confined to the ministers, and only to a few of them. 
The lay people could have continued an unmolested life in 
England, as of course the great bulk of them did, suffering 
nothing worse than the suspicion and the dislike of the 
authorities. 

We shall have to conclude then, in view of this dearth of 
practical motives, that the real Puritan motive was an un- 
practical one — not an impracticable one, although it did 
in the end prove impracticable—but an unpractical, a dis- 
interested motive. They proposed to undertake a very noble 
experiment—to start fresh, upon new ground, and build up 
a purified English society, based upon the Bible Pattern— 
a theocracy. They would do this for God, and conscience. 
They would also do it for their ministers who were the ones 
most deeply and immediately interested, who had most to 
gain from the success of the enterprise, and most to lose from 
its failure. And we have to remember that the minister was 
a tremendously important figure in Puritan circles and one 
who exerted an influence over his followers of which we 
today can have little conception. But apart from this desire 
to support their ministers, which was a point where their 
motive became practical and immediate, they were obeying 
a lofty impulse—a voice of conscience and of God—which 
had been gradually gaining power in their hearts for the 
past one hundred years, and which bade them go forth and 
establish an outpost of purified English life in the New 
World, and set up in Massachusetts Bay a model and. a 
refuge, just as John Calvin had done in Geneva a hundred 
years before, that should be a sort of haven of hope to their 
fellow-Puritans, and should attract them over in ever- 
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increasing numbers, until the purified theocratic outpost 
should get big enough and powerful enough to assume dicta- 
tion of affairs at home. 

Perhaps this was a wild scheme. But it was an age of wild 
schemes—of desperate conditions and desperate remedies. 
And at least it was a holy scheme, disinterested and imper- 
sonal, a bit of service to God, a chance for them to show that 
they meant business, and were ready to put their professions 
into deeds. We have in our possession a document bearing 
the title “Considerations, or Conclusions, for Planting New 
England.” Its authorship has been ascribed both to John 
Winthrop and to Rev. Francis Higginson. It contains nine 
reasons or arguments for the removal to New England; ap- 
parently, it was a document passed around from family to 
family among the Puritans who might be interested, in the 
hope of settling doubts and enlisting recruits in the enter- 
prise. No one of the nine considerations explicitly states this 
-great tacit underlying motive. They are simply arguments 
for espousing the motive, and the motive is assumed to be 
familiar to the reader. 

Here then are the people who in 1628, 1629, 1630 cross 
the Atlantic to settle New England. First, there are the 
Dorchester men. Their motives, as we have seen, are both 
practical and religious, with the emphasis perhaps on the 
practical. Second, there are the Puritans of London, and the 
eastern counties. Their motives are, primarily, to establish a 
Bible Commonwealth, and, secondarily, by so doing to 
incidentally support their ministers. Third, there are the 
laborers, the sailors and fishermen, the shipwrights and 
artisans, the indentured servants, the mechanics, farmers, 
-maid servants, hired help, and various kinds of craftsmen. 
These are not counted among the real undertakers, or assist- 
ants, or freemen of the Colony. They are never mentioned 
as a class, but they constituted a large element. There is 
nothing democratic about the old narratives. We have fre- 
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quent references to this large element in the company. The 
six men and a girl who started for Plymouth in a shallop 
and were blown out to sea, one John Ruggles whose eleven- 
year-old daughter died, one Robert Wright, the linen draper 
and brewer, and many other similar hints. But these refer- 
ences are always couched in language which suggests the 
lowly social status of the person mentioned. From these ref- 
erences we may infer that this element was a very consider- 
able one—that as a class they had no especial interest in the 
loftier motives of the Colony—that those of them who were 
free agents came for the wages paid, while of course the 
indentured servants came because they were brought by 
their masters, and that finally this element was from the 
very first inclined to be unruly and became more and more 
so as they increased in number. 

Here at best was a mixed set of motives: conscience, per- 
sonal interest, the hope of gain, the love of novelty and 
adventure, and necessity. Of these, the highest is the one 
we like best to remember: the motive of conscience which 
proposed to establish in Massachusetts Bay a purified theo- 
cratic life. Undoubtedly this was the strongest of all, simply 
because it was the motive of the leaders—the ministers, the 
governor and assistants, the freemen and covenanted church 
members. They were the solid men of the enterprise and 
their motive was hence the ruling motive. But we have to 
remember that from the very start there were other motives 
in the company. And from the very moment of their landing, - 
there begins a sort of race or contest which one of these 
motives shall prevail, and take the lead, and become the 
controlling and animating motive of New England. 

It is that conflict that lends a tragic interest to the first 
two or three generations of New England history. It is that 
conflict of motives and purposes which supplies the necessary 
foil or background against which we must examine the events 
of those stormy days. It is only with that conflict of motives 
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and purposes in mind that we can properly understand, and 
properly judge the characters and the actions that have 
been so often and so grossly misjudged. After all, what was 
Massachusetts Bay going to be? Some said, a theocracy. 
Some said, a profitable economic enterprise. Some said, 
a cave of Adullam, a refuge for all who are oppressed and 
persecuted. Some said, a center of license and self-indulgence. 
Some said, just a new start in life, with liberty and oppor- 
_ tunity and hope and justice available to all. While over and 
above all, there were working the irresistible, imponderable 
forces of Destiny to make Massachusetts Bay something 
perhaps quite different, something that would have surprised 
all the conscious active agents in the enterprise. 

Doctors tell us that the moment of birth for a little baby 
is a moment of sudden and marvellous physiological change. 
A number of hitherto dormant functionalities, which had 
been quiescent throughout the period of gestation, suddenly 

‘awaken into activity the moment the little body emerges 
into the air. The stomach, the lungs, the pores of the skin, 
the digestive process, the vocal cords, the senses, all these 
suddenly begin to function. In the same way, the moment 
this Massachusetts Bay Colony came to the point of actual 
birth and found itself in actual emergence in this new set 
of conditions, in a new world, 3000 miles from home, sur- 
rounded by novelty, thrown upon its own resources, facing 
new dangers and new opportunities, a number of totally 
unsuspected functionalities awoke into activity, a number of 
wholly unforeseen self-adjustments, reactions, and _self- 
adaptations began to operate. As these grew in power and 
importance they took command of the situation and proved 

the entire confusion and undoing of the original purpose. 
At the outset the theocratic ideal had the advantage of 

a great handicap over all other hopes and ideals. It was the 

ideal of the leaders and the ministers. There doubtless were 
other hopes and purposes present in the Colony, but they 
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dared not assert themselves against so powerful and watchful 
a rival. The theocrats, if I may so call them, were resolved to 
keep matters very much in their own hands. They realized. 
that the success of their ideal depended upon a number of 
conditions. 

1. It depended upon their virtual ownership of the land 
upon which they were settled. If they could look upon this 
territory as their land, they could assume the right to say 
what sort of a life should be established upon that territory. 
At this point, we find them guilty of something almost 
clandestine. The great Charter of 1629 was their title to the 
land, but this charter gave them no especial ownership in 
the land. It granted them the authority to establish fisheries, 
trading stations, and agricultural settlements, and gave 
them civil jurisdiction within the limits of the grant. But it 
expressly stipulated “that all and every of the subjects of us, 
our heirs and successors, which shall go to and inhabit this 
grant, and every of their children which shall be born there, 
or on the way there, or on the way returning from there, 
shall have and enjoy all liberties and immunities of free and 
natural subjects within any of the Dominions of us, our 
Heirs and successors, to all interests, constructions, and 
purposes whatsoever, as if they and every of them were born 
within the realm of England.” Of course this was not explicit 
enough for the Puritan theocrats. They must feel that they 
owned the land. Somehow or other they must find in the 
wording of the charter a ground for their claim that the’ 
territory was theirs. Failing that justification, the next best 
thing they could do was to keep the charter in their pos- 
session, out of sight of prying eyes, and agree among them- 
selves, quietly and under cover, to assume that the charter 
gave them the virtual ownership and the virtual control 
over that territory, which it emphatically did not, but which 
they must have if the theocratic ideal was to succeed. 
Accordingly on Aug. 26, 1629, a company of twelve gentle- 
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men met and drew up what is known as the Cambridge Agree- 
ment—a covenant whereby the signers bound themselves to 
migrate to Massachusetts Bay by March 1, 1630, provided 
that in the meantime, the whole government, together with 
the patent (or charter) for the said plantation, be first, by 
an order of court, legally transferred and established to re- 
main with us and others which shall inhabit upon the said 
Plantation. Two days later this agreement was discussed at 
great length, and finally voted through. We would give a 
_ good deal to know what was said at that discussion. We sus- 
pect that the doors were locked and that secret counsels and 
designs were quietly spoken. Lacking this knowledge, how 
else may we construe this insistence that the entire govern- 
ment and the charter be transferred with them to New Eng- 
land to remain in their possession, than as their effort to 
protect themselves from discovery in making more of a claim 
than the charter granted? The theocratic ideal depended 
upon their virtual ownership and control of the territory. 
- This the charter did not sufficiently give them. They must 
therefore quietly assume that it did, and they would agree to 
embark upon the enterprise provided they could take the 
charter with them, and could interpret its terms and provi- 
sions in their way. After all, they were doing God’s work, 
and surely God would forgive them if they found it necessary 
to quietly over-reach the literal terms of the king’s grant. 

2. The theocratic ideal depended upon a homogeneity of 
purpose and interest. They must stand together and be of 
one mind. They must keep the control of the Colony in their 
own hands and the hands of their associates—the fit persons 
for the enterprise. That test of fitness must be passed before 
_ aman could have a voice in the government of the Colony. 
Such a test was supplied by membership in their churches. 
If a man could satisfy the elders of a church as to his ortho- 
doxy, as to his character, as to the working of the Holy Spirit 
within him, then he was admitted a covenanted member of 
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the church, and as such he had the right to vote. Church 
membership was not only the condition but the protection 
of citizenship: for if a man wandered from the path of 
rectitude, either in conduct or belief, he could be disciplined, 
admonished, excommunicated by the church, and at once 
his free citizenship was forfeit. Churches, on the other hand, 
were carefully regulated by the magistrates. Only with their 
consent could a new church be gathered. And to gain this 
consent, it was necessary to satisfy them as to the moral 
and religious quality of the proposed constituent members, 
and of the minister whom they proposed to settle. In these 
ways they did their utmost to preserve that homogeneity 
of purpose and motive upon which the theocratic ideal 
depended. 

3. The theocratic ideal depended upon its practical work- 
ability. It must be able to govern the colony, to control its 
unruly elements, to supply practical wants, to function in 
peaceful, orderly, law abiding, efficient ways. It must not 
only attract the favorable attention of Puritans in England, 
so that migration to New England would continue, but it 
must also avoid attracting the unfavorable attention of the 
Crown, for the less notice the Crown took of it, the better. 
To do this it must secure peace, prosperity, law and order, 
contentment and pride in the Colony. 

4. In more specific ways, the theocratic ideal depended 
upon recognition of the supreme authority of the Holy Bible 
as containing God’s word, and confidence in the ministers, 
as their guides and counsellors in the true understanding of | 
God’s word. The godly and learned minister was a figure of 
the first importance. He must not only be procured for the 
beginnings of the enterprise, but a supply of such must be 
assured for the future. Those old Puritans did not propose 
to build their theocracy upon the broad and blessed founda- 
tion of human ignorance and superstition. They believed in 
education. They founded Harvard College. 
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Bearing these things in mind, we can see at once what a 
difficult, delicate, tortuous course those first Puritans had 
to steer—what tremendous odds they were facing—and how 
problematical an experiment they were trying to carry 
through. We can understand and mercifully judge their ac- 
tions as one danger after another confronted them. We may 
well wonder that they did not lose their heads, grow desperate 
and panic-stricken, as lesser men would have done, but kept 
their sanity and their poise almost intact clear through to 
. the very downfall of the theocracy. We should have no diffi- 
culty in understanding why the Sprague brothers had to go. 
They were not Puritans, but conforming Anglican clergy- 
men. They simply did not belong in Massachusetts Bay. 
We can understand why Roger Williams had to go. He 
questioned their title to the land. He called upon them to 
renounce ail connection with the Church of England, and 
this would have brought down upon them at once the repudia- 
_tion of their own brethren in England and the unfavorable 
attention of the authorities. He struck at the very heart of 
the enterprise, and while he had a perfect right to his 
opinion, he had no right to embarrass them by voicing those 
opinions on what they assumed to be their territory and 
within their jurisdiction. 

We can understand why Anne Hutchinson had to go. By 
claiming that all the ministers with two exceptions were 
preaching a false covenant of works, she destroyed confidence 
in the ministers. By saying that no amount of upright living 
was proof that a man was saved, she belittled the value of 
upright living and encouraged moral laxity. By saying that 
the Holy Spirit dwelt in the person of the elect and sanc- 
_ tioned all his actions, she introduced a moral authority that 
superseded the authority of the Bible. Here again she had a 
right to her opinions, but no right to hold and disseminate 
those opinions upon their territory and within their jurisdic- 
tion. 
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We can understand why the Quakers, and Familists, and 
Anabaptists had to go. It was with them as with Anne 
Hutchinson: they claimed the Inner Light, the personal in- 
spiration and possession by the Divine Spirit. They not only 
introduced an authority greater than the Bible, but they 
opened the door to all sorts of excessive, fanatical mysticism. 
If they were allowed to set the fashion of divine personal 
inspiration the Colony would soon be filled with wild-eyed 
maniacs doing all sorts of crazy things and claiming for their 
actions the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. How long would 
their good name in England continue? How tong would the 
authorities suffer them to exist? How long could they of 
themselves survive the social confusion that would result 
from such teaching? 

We can well understand the attitude of jealousy with 
which they guarded their enterprise, the watchfulness with 
which they pried into men’s thoughts and actions, the 
promptness with which they punished every slander, and 
checked every wayward tendency, the anxiety with which 
they debated each occasion or utterance for the harmful 
effect it might have upon this undertaking. They were men 
very much in earnest. They had devoted themselves to the 
glory of God and the furtherance of His Holy Will, as they 
understood it. They were magnificent in their unselfishness, 
in their fidelity, in the completeness of their consecration. 
They were waging a long, desperate, up-hill fight, but from 
the very start the odds were against them and with every 
passing year those odds increased in power and number ~ 
until at last the theocracy was proved an range he and 
had to be given up. 

First of all there was what Dudley called the “settling dis- 
persedly.”” No one place was big enough for them all. As 
farmers and homesteaders they needed plenty of land, tillage, 
pasturage, meadow, and woods. They needed plenty of 
water. Salem did not please them. Neither Charlestown nor 
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Boston were large enough. They at once split up into a 
cluster of distinct settlements,—Charlestown, Boston, Med- 
ford, Saugus, Dorchester, Roxbury, Watertown—in addi- 
tion to the original settlement at Salem. Thus although the 
Colony was a solid, homogeneous unit, under one governor, 
one general court, one body of liberties, one church polity 
and one acknowledged purpose, the mere fact of its sub- 
division into eight, and later into many more than eight 
separate parts, each with its own church, its own minister, 
its own local geography, its own local problems and oppor- 
tunities, its own set of local interests, and its own leading 
spirits, inevitably introduced that process of variation from 
type which is so familiar to the Evolutionist, and which was 
the first insidious attack upon the homogeneity of the whole. 
This process of variation from type was hastened by the fact 
that these subdivisions in many cases simply followed the 
old lines of demarcation that had obtained in England. 
Friendship, the neighborhood feeling, the law that birds of 
a feather flock together, had their influence in determining 
these groups. The most conspicuous instance is, of course, the 
Dorchester men, who had formed their church in England 
and had come over in their own ship, the “Mary and John’”’ 
as a distinct body, landing two weeks before Winthrop and 
’ going at once to Mattapan which they proceeded to rename 
Dorchester. In a measure, the same was true of the group that 
chose Roxbury for their settlement. They were mostly Nazing 
men. Those remaining at Shawmut were many of them 
Boston men. The group that went to Watertown was deter- 
mined not so much by these lingering geographical associa- 
tions as by a common response to the attraction of two 
outstanding personalities, Sir Richard Saltonstall and Rev. 
George Phillips. This carrying over into the New World of the 
local ties and reliances and friendships and congenialities of 
the Old World was the most natural thing imaginable. It is 
rather touching. But no great stretch of the imagination is 
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needed to understand how it would tend to confirm and 
develop the characteristics peculiar to each group, and 
hasten the process of variation from type. Then, too, we 
have to remember the Dorchester Plan, so called, the town 
meeting, which became for each settlement the method of 
local government. Here was a most effective instrument for 
teaching village pride, village consciousness, self-dependence 
for each settlement, and self-direction. How could such dis- 
cipline fail to multiply distinguishing traits and interests as 
between the various towns, and hence more and more under- 
mine that homogeneity of purpose and ideal in the Colony 
as a whole upon which the theocratic ideal depended? 
Many other causes conspired to attack and overthrow the 
theocratic ideal. Shortly after 1641, trade relations were 
established with the West Indies, with other colonies, and 
this meant a broadening contact with the outer world. At 
the end of fifty years, over four hundred home-built vessels, 
big and little, were carrying New England furs, lumber, salt 
codfish, and other commodities even into Mediterranean 
ports. This trade brought prosperity, and awakened worldly 
ambition. Little by little, settlements crept inland, further 
away from tide-water. Watertown became a sort of starting 
point, from which the more daring ones ventured off into 
the wilderness to build new homes and enjoy greater earthly 
opportunities. Whole companies of the more enterprising 
started from Dorchester, from Roxbury, from Cambridge to 
settle the Connecticut Valley. On the whole, Fate dealt 
very kindly with the Colony. It took deep root. It flourished 
and expanded. It became known in the Old World. More and 
more people of all sorts and kinds and degrees came to Amer- 
ica. It became utterly impossible to restrict the suffrage 
to fit persons. We can only marvel that the fit men managed 
to monopolize the control of government when they were 
outnumbered six to one by the heterogeneous elements in 
the population. Beyond that they could not go. They were 
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overborne by sheer weight of numbers. The restriction of 
church membership had to be removed. The very method 
they had adopted to assure a supply of learned ministers 
proved to be one cause of the undoing of the theocracy. 
Harvard College began to turn out educated men who em- 
ployed their education not in the ministry but in secular 
pursuits, in discovering earthly opportunities to be improved; 
earthly values to be cultivated and enjoyed; earthly rewards 


to be sought and garnered. And so as the Colony grew in 


size, in numbers, in variety of interests, in breadth of vision 
and outlook, in cosmopolitanism of temper, in multiplicity 
of functions and obligations and responsibilities, most of all 
in recognition of the gorgeous adventure of new life in all its 
heroic proportions and possibilities that faced them and 
challenged them from every side, the theocracy became less 
and less attractive, more and more obsolete, and more and 
more impossible. It died hard, but it had to die. Looking 
back at it, we cannot avoid the feeling that the theocratic 
ideal, as they formulated it, was essentially a way of escape 
from an intolerable earthly condition. It was a counsel of 
desperation. As such, it did its work. It brought over to 
these shores a picked company of the best blood and brains 


‘and character that England contained, a devoted band of 


the “‘most remarkable class of people the world has ever 
seen’; who would not have come for any other considera- 
tion. It sustained them through the initial hardships and 
sufferings of their enterprise as no other purpose or hope or 
ideal could have done. That is what the theocratic ideal did. 
Having done that, it had to go. For they came over here in 
their littleness and helplessness, thinking to plant this new 
soil with the humble millet and barley of a narrow but holy 
purpose. But the day came when they rubbed their eyes with 
amazement to find that the millet and the barley were en- 
tirely overtopped and suffocated by the abundant golden 
wheat of their nobility, their courage, their devotion, which 
they had also planted without knowing it. 


THOMAS GOSS 0s. INHABITANTS OF BOLTON 
1770-1782 . 


JosEPH NELSON PARDEE 


Ne casual visitor entering the slit in the wall of the 
South Cemetery of the town of Bolton, in Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, comes face to face with a horizontal slab of 
slate covering the plain brick walls of a grave and bearing 
in classic Latin this inscription: 

“Sacred to the memory of Rev. Thomas Goss, A.M., 
Pastor of the church among the Boltonians, who, for 
upwards of thirty-nine years having exercised the sacred 
office, departed this life Jan. 17th, 1780, in the 63d year 
of his age. A man adorned with piety, hospitality, friend- 
liness and other virtues; somewhat broken in body but 
endowed with wonderful fortitude; he was the first 
among the clergy in these unhappy times to be griev- 
ously persecuted for boldly opposing those who were 
striving to overturn the prosperity of the churches, and 
for heroically struggling to maintain the ecclesiastical 
polity which was handed down by our ancestry. Friends 
erected this monument.” 


Between the lines the visitor sees evidence of some tragic 
story. 

A manuscript written by S. S. Houghton, Esq., as quoted 
by Rev. Richard S. Edes in an historical address delivered in 
1876, presents the tragedy from another point of view. It 
ends: “Bolton church was the first to withstand the power 
supposed to be vested in the clergy; thus did triumph the 
true principles of liberty in ecclesiastical affairs.’’ I have been 
unable to find a trace of this manuscript. 

If the visitor seeks information from the natives of the 
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town he will hear the legend bluntly given that Mr. Goss 
was dismissed from his pastorate for intemperance and im- 
morality, but a number of his parishioners followed him to 
his own house where, for ten troubled years, until his death, 
he continued to preach to them while the controversy raged 
through the town and far beyond. It appears that the dis- 
turbance in Bolton was only a symptom, a local eruption, or 
a ferment that was working in the ecclesiastical and political 
blood of the colonies before it broke out in the Revolution. 

The Puritans of Massachusetts were a high-spirited people 
and the spirit of liberty grew with their freedom to plant 
their institutions in virgin soil and nourish them in their own 
way. Professing undying loyalty to the King of England, they 
left the king out of their regard in setting up their civil state. 
Acknowledging the English church, protesting only against 
its corruptions, they quickly set up their own churches on 
the authority of the individual congregations and ordained 
ministers of individual congregations only. If a minister left 
one church and settled over another he had to be ordained 
over again. He had no right to preach in any pulpit but his 
own. When ministers began to exchange, the rule was 
evaded by the ruling elder reading the lessons and the hymns 
’ and then welcoming the preacher with these words: “If the 
visiting brother hath any message for us let him say on.” 

The early colonists were so fearful of clerical authority that 
Mr. Skelton, of Salem, and Roger Williams, voiced a general 
feeling when they entered a protest against the ministers 
meeting together for consultation and good fellowship, “‘fear- 
ing that might grow in time to a presbytery or superintend- 
ency, to the prejudice of the churches’ liberties.” “But this 
fact was without cause,” says Winthrop, “for they were all 
clear to that point, that no church or person can have power 
over another church.” 

Passing along from Colonial to Provincial times, we find 
a change coming over the face of things. Ministers have be 
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come restive in their position of inferiority to the magistrates. 
Friction between the ¢lergy and civil officers has appeared. 
At the proclamation of Queen Anne, 1712, the ministers had 
a grievance because of the representatives of the General 
Court walking ahead of them in the procession. Judge Sewell 
had a hard time on account of it to persuade Mr. Willard to 
dine with him. (Prov. Laws, 7:'714.) 

At the time of the Bolton Controversy the King had been 
putting on the screws. The debate between George the Third 
and the provinces was on. Committees of ‘Correspondence 
were making things lively in the towns. 

In the churches “the Clergy,” as the ministry had begun 
to call itself, were assuming authority over the congrega- 
tions. In very many cases the pastors, presiding at church 
meetings, put such motions as they favored and negatived 
votes that went against them. 

In civil affairs, parties had not yet divided into ‘‘Patriots”’ 
and “Tories,”’ but the ferment was working. In the churches 
three parties were taking form: one holding that authority 
rested in the hands of the clergy; one holding that it rested 
in the congregation; and a third, compromising between the 
two, with the opinion that authority was co-ordinate, as in 
the two houses of the legislature. 

This introduction furnishes the key to the meaning of the 
controversy between Mr. Goss and the inhabitants of Bolton, 
which began about five years before the Battle of Lexington 
and Concord and ended about the time of the establishment 
of the Federal Government. 

The invisible root of the trouble, the root that patriots did 
not care to expose to the King’s spies, was that Mr. Goss 
was a staunch Royalist in politics as well as an autocrat in 
the church, and, with other able men in the Marlborough 
Association, Mr. Rogers, of Leominster, Mr. Fuller, of Prince- 
ton, Mr. Morse, of Boylston, and Mr. Mellon, of Sterling, 
he suffered dismission on trumped-up charges. 
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Only two men in the association, Mr. Harrington, of Lan- 
caster, and Mr. Adams, of Lunenburg, says Goodwin’s His- 
tory of Sterling: “By uniting the wisdom of the serpent with 
the innocence of the dove, had so permanently won the 
affections of their people that they alone were able to main- 
tain their places.” 

To understand the history, it should be remembered that, 
in New England, two separate bodies were concerned in the 
settlement of ministers. The legal body was the parish, 
usually coextensive with the town, to which all the inhabi- 
tants belonged. The business was usually done in town meet- 
ing, no distinctions between parish and town being drawn. 
The church was a voluntary body, of covenanted souls, hav- 
ing no rights under the law but certain privileges, such as 
worshipping in the parish meeting-house and co-operating— 
or quarreling—with the parish in the selection of ministers. 
All “‘power of contract”’ vested in the parish. 

- When the “Church of Christ in Bolton” was organized 
does not appear and when preaching began is nowhere stated, 
but at a town meeting held on the 13th of September, 1740: 
“It was voted to have preaching somewhat longer,” and 
' “The town chose Mr. Thomas Goss to be the minister to 

. preach six weeks in said town.” ‘““The town chose Mr. Jabes 
Beaman to agree with Mr. Thomas Goss for six Sabbaths,” 
*Jabes Fairbank, Moderator.” 

Provisions were made for carrying out the vote, but it was 
discovered that the town had not followed the law, from 
which difficulties arose, so a meeting the 3rd of February set 
the vote aside and chose a committee to seek the advice of 
neighboring ministers, and it chose Mr. Goss to preach until 
@ minister was chosen. 

The ministers advised the town to hear Mr. Belcher 
Handcock, and Mr. Ebenezer Gay for some convenient time, 
and then choose from the whole number. It was done, and 
on the 8th of June, Mr. Thomas Goss, undismayed by the 
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trial, was legally chosen by forty-four votes, to be the 
minister of the town, ‘‘encouraged”’ by 400 pounds for settle- 
ment, and a salary of 180 pounds. 

When Rev. Joseph Allen, of Westboro, wrote the History of 
the Worcester Association, in 1867, nothing was known about 
the life of Mr. Goss before his graduation from Harvard 
College with the class of 1737, which also contained Andrew 
Eliot, Peter Thacher and Timothy Harrington. 

How things went on during the ensuing tnty years does 
not appear in any available records. 

It is safe to assume that old pugishionend have died and 
new ones been born until almost a whole generation has 
passed out of the pews and another taken its place, and we 
know from contemporary history that the very air is vibrant 
with exciting discussions of the relations of the colonies to 
the mother country and of the church to the state. 

Where the majority stood is shown by the vote on August 
13, 1771: “To concur with the church in dismissing the Rev. 
Thomas Goss from all parts of the ministerial office’; and, 
“that no person shall be admitted to said house as a public 
speaker but such as shall have the approbation of the select- 

en.”’ Again, on the 12th of November: ““Taking into con- 
sideration the demand of Mr. Goss, Daniel Bruce & others, 
voted that it is their opinion that whereas Mr. Goss hath 
made a division in the church and by maladministration and 
breach of covenant hath brought the town of Bolton into 
deplorable circumstances and thereby hath forfeited his right 
of claim to the desk as a Teacher, wherefore they still adhere 
to their former vote disposing of the matter.” 

In the face of petitions for conference, for arbitration, and 
for compromises, the town steadily and logically maintains 
that its only controversy with Mr. Goss is over the matter of 
salary. And, with the devoted, or reckless, liberality of bel- 
ligerents, the town makes appropriations for defence in the 
suits he brings against it for salary and damages. 
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Twice judgments for the plaintiff appear on the records 
of the Court of Common Pleas and once for the defendant. 
Finally, at the September term of the Superior Court, at 
Worcester, the jury found that the town never promised 
(salary) in manner and form set forth in the writ and the 
Court found for the town, with costs. 

In the case of Mr. Goss, there was no doubt of his loyalty 
to the king and the matter came to a head in the month of 
May, 1770, when the church brought charges against him 
for intemperance. Then, in August, the church proceeds to 
call a meeting without the initiative of the pastor, twenty- 
six out of the fifty-two members responding and twenty-five 
voting, and Mr. Goss is dismissed, both from his spiritual 
office and from his fellowship with the church. 

From that moment Bolton becomes the storm-center of a 
widespread controversy and is dis-fellowshipped by the 
ministers of the neighboring churches. 

_ The original issue is now lost sight of through the develop- 
ment of a larger and more vital issue. The question under 
debate concerns the Congregational polity of church govern- 
ment. Was the meeting that voted to dismiss Mr. Goss 
regular, it having been called without the knowledge and 


_eonsent of the pastor? Was the act at that meeting valid 


without the approval of the pastor? Did any church have 
a right to call or dismiss a pastor without the advice and 
consent of a council of neighboring churches? 

The clerical position is clearly stated by Zabdiel Adams in 
a sermon preached at a lecture in Bolton, Wednesday eve- 
ning, August 26, 1772. After expatiating at length on “The 
Beauties of Christian Unity,’’ he takes the ground that 
councils are less likely to be warped by party feelings than 
congregations; that, “to say that the decisions of councils 
are not binding is to say that because our weapons of war- 
fare are not carnal, but spiritual, they have no significance.” 
He contends that churches were never known to dismiss 
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pastors, unless with their consent, without the advice and 
direction of councils, much less in opposition thereto; and, 
warming up to the pathos of the occasion, he declares: ““This 
new and upstart practice justly alarms. If things thus go on, 
what will become of our Congregational churches? Ministers 
will have nothing to depend on but the fickle and inconstant 
breath of mankind. Who that has common sense and com- 
mon prudence will ever go into the ministry on these terms, 
to have a pityful subsistence whilst the relation continues 
and have it dissolved at the pleasure of the people?”’ 

Peter Thacher, as late as 1783, in a pamphlet on “The 
Present State of the Clergy in New England,’ lamenting 
over unpaid salaries and the worthlessness of paper money, | 
declares that: “If this power of dismissing pastors is lodged 
in the church, without the intervention of indifferent per- 
sons, the Clergy of New England are of all men most 
miserable.” 

Again, Mr. Adams, in reply to “A Treatise on Church 
Government, by A Neighbor’’—who turns out to be Rev. 
Ebenezer Chaplin, of Groton—argues that “when a minister 
negatives a vote of the church he only exercises his privilege 
of dissenting from the opinions of the majority. He non- 
concurs. The prerogatives of a minister’s office are not deter- 
mined by men. The people can call him to office and induct 
him, but no more. He is possessed of more power than the 
brotherhood. The brotherhood have some rights and minis- 
ters and people exercise checks upon each other. But if 
ministers have no right to check, by negation, they may be 
obliged to do that which is directly repugnant to their own 
consciences. They are servants and abject slaves. Without 
this power a minister is the most inconsistent creature in the 
world; a passive tool of the people.”’ 

The controversy becomes more bitter when the town in 
meeting assembled, April 23, 1773, votes to concur with the 
church in calling Rev. John Walley to be their pastor. 
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Mr. Walley must have been a very brave man or one very 
desirous of office. In either case, his answer to the town was 
not timid. He says: “I have received your votes passed the 
20th day of April last. And I agree with you in them with 
this addition: As it belongs to the church to Depose the 
Pastor from his Pastoral office among them in case of mani- 
fest unworthiness and Delinquency, so the pastor has the 
right to, Resign after asking Dismission and assigning his 
reasons, he judging them weighty and sufficient, although 
‘the Church should judge otherwise. The Pastor has also a 
right to speak his mind freely in all things that come under 
the consideration of the Church, and to enter a protest 
against their proceedings if he judge best to do so; but I 
grant that his dissent shall not make the determination 
void. This concession I build not on the Platform wherein 
I think it is not clearly expressed, but upon the Holy Word 
of God. Thus both the Pastor and the Brethren have a 
right to Judge and act for themselves.”’ 

At the installation of Mr. Walley two councils are as- 
sembled at the same time. The Goss council proposes a joint 
session with the Walley council, ‘For the sake of the King- 
dom of Christ,”’ but the offer is declined. Five councils in all 
_ have been called, all but the one Walley council standing by 
the deposed pastor. The Gossites propose to leave the 
matter to a general council; to ask dismission if the town 
will pay the salary due; to divide the town into two parishes; 
to make some other compromise; but the town stands firm. 

The membership of some of these councils indicates the 
breadth and importance of thedisturbance. On August3,1772, 
there were present from Boston, Dr. Chauncy, Dr. Pember- 
ton, Dr. Eliot, and Dr. Cooper, with representatives from the 
Second Church in Cambridge, First Church in Roxbury, and 
First Church in Dedham. The council adjourned to the 6th of 
August when there were present, Samuel Dexter, Wm. 
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Cooper, John Williams, John Tudor, Sam. Partridge, Eph. 
Frost, Sam Barret, Chas. Chauncy, Ebenezer Pemberton, 
Sam. Cooke, Andrew Eliot, Sam’l Cooper, Amos Adams, 
Jason Haven; historic names these. 

The controversy is not confined to one small parish. Dis- 
fellowshipped by the ministers of other churches, the Bolton 
church determines to test its standing. On a communion 
Sunday, in spite of a protest from Mr. Mellon, Deacon John 
Fairbanks, Captain Samuel Baker, Captain Silas Bailey, 
Lieut. James Goddard, with Robert Longley, go over to 
Sterling to insist on Christian privileges. On their arrival a 
dispute begins, which lasts through the day, far into the 
night, and passes over to the next day. Meanwhile, the table - 
is cleared, the sacred vessels put away, and the communion 
is not observed again in that church for many years. 

Interesting sidelights may be seen in many of the records 
of other churches. In 1775, Mrs. Samson moved from Bolton 
to Templeton and desired to partake of the communion in 
that church. She was a Walleyite.and the pastor, Dr. Spar- 
hawk, looked upon Mr. Walley as “‘irregular’’; consequently 
he opposed her admission to the table. Then began a con- 
tention between the church and its pastor which threatened 
to disrupt their relations, until other issues sprang up which 
overshadowed it and the pastor remained until his death. 

In both these cases, as in many others, it is significant of 
the democratic spirit that a majority of the church members 
sympathized with the Bolton church against the arrogance. 
of the clergy. 

No controversy can go on forever. The end came at Bolton 
with a new order of affairs in the country at large. The occa- 
sion passed away with the death of the central figure, Dr. 
Goss, January 17, 1780. 

Two years later, the Revolution was accomplished and 
peace dawned on the Federation of States. Massachusetts 
was tasting the sweets of her new constitution. Liberty in 
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religious affairs had made strides. Other than Congregational 
churches were given the protection of the law. The clergy of 
a new generation, now infused with republican ideas, could 
not consistently maintain autocratic theories in ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

Weary of strife, Gossites and Walleyites began to get 
together and agree on a line of action. The dismissal of Mr. 
Walley was agreed upon and peacefully brought about, and 
under a new minister, uncontaminated by personal partici- 
pation in “the late unpleasantness,”’ the instruments of strife 
were buried, a new meeting-house built, and a new era 
dawned. Mr. Walley departed without manifesting ill-feeling. 

The great question—what is the official relation of the 
pastor to the church?—has not yet been answered formally 
by the Congregational Order. 

Religious societies are governed and their power limited 
by the laws of the states, but, so far as I have learned, no 
statute answers this question. Theoretically, and legally, all 
authority rests in the membership of the societies. The minis- 
ter is only a mouthpiece of the congregation, set apart for a 
specialized service. He has no rights save such as his con- 
tract—written or implied—covers. Some lawyers hold that 
he bears the same relation to the society that the president 
of a corporation bears to the board of directors, but a long 
line of court decisions makes him little more than an em- 
ployee, for the old form of warrant reads: “To see if the 
parish will vote to hire a minister.” 

The people who pay the bills expect to get their money’s 
worth of the kind of preaching they like. Though young 
preachers may chafe under the limitations they feel, a softer 
spirit prevails than in revolutionary days. Relations are 
based on good-will and tactful common sense more than on 
dogmatic platforms and ecclesiastical rules. Church councils 
are more ornamental than authoritative and churches are at 
full liberty to appeal from them to their own constituency. 
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In practice, the general rule is one of extreme charity and 
toleration for the minister who behaves himself with politic 
dignity and tactful decency and, not infrequently, the run- 
ning of the whole machinery is left in his hands with a desire 
only for practical results. 

By a kind of paradox, no, freer, unhampered autocrats can 
be found than we occasionally find in Congregational 
ministers. 


AN EARLY UNITARIAN SOCIETY 
IN PORTLAND, MAINE 


VINcENT Brown SILLIMAN 


ee the year 1792 there was formed in what is now the 
State of Maine, the Unitarian Society of the Town of 
Portland. It came into being by the secession from the local 
Episcopal Church, St. Paul’s, of the lay reader—who from 
1787 had been officiating as minister—and a number of other 
laymen of the church. These had been joined by at least 
one layman of the First Parish and two noteworthy citizens 
of Biddeford. Two men then identified with the Second 
Parish in Portland are also known to have allied themselves 
with the new society. The society can hardly have continued 
in existence beyond the year 1799 when its minister died. 
However, it appears to be the earliest religious organization 
in the country to adopt the Unitarian name. It is of interest 
~ for that reason but not for that reason alone. A study of the 
. circumstances surrounding the formation of the society 
brings together a great deal of material illustrative of the 
religious life of the time, particularly in New England. 

Only one original document concerning the Unitarian 
Society in the Town of Portland is known to have survived. 
It is an old, brown and rather tattered sheet of paper now in 
possession of the First Parish in Portland. It reads as follows: 


*““We, the subscribers, being desirous of promoting the 
cause of true Religion and firmly believing the doctrine 
which teaches the existence of One God only; humbly 
conceiving it to be not only rational but evangelical— 
do hereby agree to form ourselves into a Religious 
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Society, by the Name of the Unitarian Society in the 
Town of Portland and do make choice of Mr. Thomas 
Oxnard as our Minister & public Teacher of piety 
Religion and morality, and engage to pay him annually 
for his services in the Ministry, so long as he shall con- 
tinue to teach what we believe to be the principles of 
Scripture & Reason and we remain members of the said 
Society, the sum annexed to each of our respective 
names; and it is hereby declared that no person shall be 
considered a member of this Society after he has sig- 
nified his wish of leaving the same to the Teacher in 
presence of two witnesses— 


“Portland 7th March 1792” 
Fourteen names follow. 


Mr. Thomas Oxnard, thus designated as religious leader 
of the society, was an Episcopal layman who had come to 
Falmouth from Boston by the year 1770, when he was ap- 
pointed deputy collector of the port. In 1774 there were but 
eight persons on the ‘““Neck”—the portion of Falmouth which 
later became Portland—who owned more shipping than did 
he. Upon the burning of Falmouth by Mowatt in 1775, 
Oxnard, loyal to the mother country, left for British soil, 
though he seems not to have left this continent. He returned 
to Portland in 1784 to be imprisoned for violating the Massa- 
chusetts banishment act, which provided death as its penalty. 
However, he was permitted by Governor Hancock to go to 
Boston, there to remain until the legislature, by repealing 
the act, should relieve him of his disabilities. He returned, 
to Portland and recommenced trade. In 1787, having formed 
the intention of entering the ministry, he was appointed lay 
reader of the Episcopal church. He died May 20, 1799. 
William Willis, historian of Portland, says of him, “He was 
a man of good mind, and unimpeached character and virtues; 
and his children, brought up in honor and integrity, bear 
witness to his elevated sentiments and his moral worth. He 
was tall in his person, and thin, but of good presence. He 
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was more fond of study and meditation than action—the 
latter was even irksome to him.” 

Thomas Oxnard’s acceptance of Unitarian views may have 
been connected with the sojourn in Boston already referred 
to. At any rate, about that time James Freeman, then lay 
reader of King’s Chapel, New England’s oldest Episcopal 
church, provided Oxnard with the works of two English 
Unitarian ministers, Theophilus Lindsey and Dr. Joseph 
Priestley. In November 1788, Oxnard wrote to Freeman, 
“IT cannot express to you the avidity with which these 
‘Unitarian publications are sought after. Our friends here 
are clearly convinced that the Unitarian doctrine will soon 
become the prevailing opinion in this country. ... Three 
years ago, I did not know a single Unitarian in this part of 
the country besides myself: and now, entirely from the 
various publications you have furnished, a decent society 
might be collected from this and the neighboring towns.” 

Thomas Oxnard’s letter is preserved in an important chap- 
ter on American Unitarianism in Belsham’s biography of 
Theophilus Lindsey, published in London in 1812. The 
author continues; 

“Agreeably to this account, the doctrine of the proper 
Unity of God made a progress so rapid in the town and 
- vicinage of Portland, that in the beginning of the year 1792 
an effort was made to introduce a reformed Liturgy into the 
episcopal church; which being resisted by one or two leading 
members of the congregation, the Unitarians, who consti- 
tuted a considerable majority of the society, seceded from 
_ the rest; and forming themselves into a separate church 
they chose the Reverend Mr. Oxnard to be their minister; 
and being denied the use of the episcopal chapel, they as- 
sembled for religious worship at one of the public school 
houses, which was large and commodious, and where they 
carried on the worship of the One God with increasing popu- 
larity and success.” 
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In the records of the Episcopal church itself, the secession 
receives just this definite notice, namely, a minute passed 
March 8, 1792, at a meeting of the vestry: 


“Voted that the clerk be desired to acquaint Mr. 
Thomas Oxnard, that they are informed that he cannot 
any longer conscientiously perform publick worship in 
the mode he has heretofore done, and that they do not 
expect him any longer to officiate.” 


Willis, having spoken of Oxnard’s change of views, says 
he “still continued to officiate to a few of his former hearers, 
who had become Unitarians or were inclined that way, as 
Dr. Coffin and family, Dr. Erving, Daniel George, Enoch 
Isley, James Deering, ete.” Coffin and Erving were phy- 
sicians; George was a printer; Ilsley was a large owner of 
shipping; Deering was a large owner of real estate. Other 
members were George Thacher of Biddeford, a lawyer and 
congressman, which latter post he resigned to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts; 
Jeremiah Hill also of Biddeford, the first Federal Collector 
of Customs on the Saco River; Major David Bradish; 
J. Waldo; J. Winslow; James Corry; Dudley Hubbard. 


A NOTE ON THE PRAYER BOOK 
OF 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 


In Proctor and Frere’s A New History of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, London, 1902, page 222, we read “there was 
going on all through the 18th Century a series of agitations 

‘im favor of a fresh revision, carried on mainly in the interest 
of those who sympathized with anti-Trinitarian views.” 
And a footnote adds, “At the back of a great part of the 
movement lay the proposals of Dr. Samuel Clarke as to 
revision.” 

Dr. Clarke was born in Norwich, England, in 1675. 
Some spoke of him as the leading philosopher in England 
after the death of Locke. He surely had very wide learning 
in Theology, Church History, the Classics. He was a private 
chaplain to Queen Anne and, for the last twenty years of his 
life, Rector of St. James, Piccadilly, in London. 

Not long before his death in 1729, he took a Baskett Copy, 
of the Prayer Book and interleaved it, writing changes that 

. appealed to him and crossing out lines of the text. This book 
was never published. He called it merely a book of sugges- 

tions. His son gave it to the British Museum where it is 
still preserved. Two copies were made of it by Rev. John 

Disney, associate minister with Rev. Theophilus Lindsey of 
Essex Chapel in London. One copy is still in the Williams 

Library in London. The other copy was made for Bishop 

Provoost of New York and brought by him to America. 

The changes of the Revolutionary War required prayer 
book revision. For the first few years there was no Episcopal 
authority in America and certain churches acted independ- 
1 This book is 7 x 91% inches in size. 
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ently. Liberal religious views were widespread. King’s 
Chapel acted first and in accordance with many suggestions 
of Dr. Clarke, obtained through correspondence with Dr. 
Lindsey, published in 1785 the first revised prayer book of 
the Church of England ever to have been made in America. 
It was printed by Peter Edes in State Street. 

The next year the seven dioceses of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
South Carolina, at a convention in Philadelphia, authorized 
and published what they called a “Proposed Book.” This 
book omitted the Athanasian and Nicéne Creeds; reduced 
the articles from thirty-nine to twenty; altered the Apostles’ 
Creed and made many other changes. It was largely the 
work of Dr. William White, first Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

When the first General Convention of the Protestant — 
Episcopal Church was held in 1789, the King’s Chapel book 
was set aside, also the “Proposed Book’’; nor was Dr. Clarke’s 
book, in possession of Bishop Provoost, regarded. 

King’s Chapel, however, retained its book of 1785 and 
uses it still. 
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Dr. Clarke’s Prayer Book 
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Morninc Prarver. 


eis righteous in thy fight, through 
Jefus Clift our Lorde Amen, “ 
In Quires and Places where they fing, 

fl ris Solloueth the Ambem. ie 

SM Then thefe five Prayers following are 

3 tole Matton, Fe tee ibe Li- 

Gites read, and then only the 109 
ly ae tobe read, as they are there 
uced, 

§ Ph Prayer for the Kings Majefty. 
Lord our heavenly Father, 
high and mighty, King 

kings, Lord of lords, the only Ru- 

Jer of princes, who doft from thy 

throne belold all the dwellers np- 

on earth; Molt heartily we befeech 
thee with thy favour to behold our 
molt gracious Sovereign Lord 

King Groncz, and fo replenith 

him with the grace of thy Holy Spi- 

rit, thar he may alway incline to 
thy will, and walk in tly way: En- 
due him plenteoufly with heaven! 
pX granthim in health and wealth 
long to live, ftrengthen him that 
he may vanquifh and overcome all 
his enemies; and finally after this 
life, fe may attain everlafting j 
and felicity, through Jefus Cini 
our Lord. Amen. 

A Prayer for the Royal Family. 
Lmighty God, the fountain 
of all goodnefs, we humbly 
ch thee to blet bis Royal 

. HighnefsG ronan Prince of Waler, 
the Princefs, and their Iffue, and 
allthe Royal Family: Enduethem 
with Spek Spirit; enrich them 
with thy heavenly grace; profper 


them with all happinefs; and bring 
them to thine everlalting kingdom, 
through Jefus Chrifk our Lord. 
Amen. 


§ A Prayer ee As Clergy and 
6) 


pple, 
Lmighty and everlafting God, 
who alone werkeh greatonan- 
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ach —Semdidewmrnpononetitneps, 
‘atdhHtihlikyait 3}! Congregati- 


ons committed to their charge, 
the healthful Spirit of thy grace ; 
and that they may truly pleafe 
thee, ir upon them the conti- 
eee, EY blefing. Grant 
this, O Lord, tor the honour of 
our Advocate and Mediatour, Jefus 
Cini. Amen. 


Light 'y God, ire haft bf 

wemageeee 2 this time, wit! 
one accord to make our common 
fupplications unto thee, and -dalk 


il met phere) 
thou wilt grant their $ 
Fulfil Meno Lord, the defires 
and petitions of thy fervants, as 
may be molt expedient for them , 
inting us in this world know~ 
ledge of thy truth, and in the 
world, to come life everlafling, 
Amen. 
2 Cor, 13. t4- 
He grace of our Lord Jefus 
Chrift, and the love of God, 
and the fellowthip of the Holy 
Ghoft, be with us all evermore, 
Amen. 


Bere endeth the Order of Morning Prayer throughout the Year. 
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RECORDS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1928 


. The twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Unitarian His- 

torical Society was held in King’s Chapel on Thursday 
morning, May 24, 1928, at eleven o’clock, the President, 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, presiding. 


The record of the last annual meeting was read and 
approved. 


The report of the Librarian was read and accepted. 


The report of the Treasurer was read and accepted, show- 
ing a balance of $265.84. 


An amendment to the By-Laws was proposed by the 
Treasurer, to be acted upon by the Society at its annual 
meeting in 1929, to be added to Article IT: 

““A person may become a life member by the payment of 
$50, which sum shall be funded and only the income there- 
from used for the expenses of the Society.” 


The Nominating Committee, Mr. William O. Comstock, 
Chairman, and Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, appointed by the 
President, reported the following persons to serve as officers 
and directors of the Society for the ensuing year, and they 
were elected: 


Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, President 
Rev. Charles E. Park, Vice-President 
Hon. Winslow Warren, Honorary Vice-President 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, Honorary Vice-President 
Julius H. Tuttle, Secretary 
Harrie H. Dadmun, Treasurer 
Miss Cynthia Griffin, Librarian 
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DIRECTORS 
For one year 


Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson 


For two years 
Rev. Charles Graves 


Mrs. Mary Fifield King 


For three years 


Prof. Francis A. Christie 
Rev. John C. Perkins 


The President spoke of the great importance of having a 
large and useful library at the headquarters of the American | 
Unitarian Association for study and research on the growth 
and development of the Unitarian movement in America. He 
instanced the remarkable collection gathered by Dr. Wilbur 
at Berkeley, California, as the largest and best in this country; 
also the valuable library of Dr. Williams in London; and 
also our Congregational Library in Boston; but he empha- 
sized the fact that the library of our denomination was sadly 
deficient. He made an earnest appeal for gifts from wide- 
spread sources, for books, pamphlets, manuscripts, engrav- 
ings, photographs, and memorabilia, which would place our 
collection in the front rank of denominational libraries. He 
urged that every effort should be made to impress upon the 
Directors of the American Unitarian Association the im- 
portance of their generous support of such a purpose, and of . 
the need of a proper endowment in its support. 


The President referred again to the valuable gift of 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte, of Berkeley, California, mentioned 
in the Secretary’s report of last year, and reported that the 
collection of books as a part of his gift had already been 
received, and divided between the Historical Society and the 
Religious Arts Guild. 
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The President renewed his appeal for additions to the 
Socinus Fund, which is to be used to erect a fitting memorial 
over the grave of this early leader of Liberal Religion in 


Poland. 


The President reported that the American Unitarian 
Association and the Unitarian Historical Society had united 
in a meeting at the headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, on 
March 13, Tuesday, in the afternoon, to present a copy of 
the oil portrait of Adrian van der Kemp to the Association, 
which had been featured in The Christian Register. 


The President again extended a cordial invitation to 
persons interested in the aims of the Society to become 
members. 


Dr. Wilbur, at the invitation of the President, spoke of 
his visit to the grave of Socinus in Poland, expressing his 
own personal interest in the proposed memorial. He also 
spoke of the great value of the proposed enlargement of the 
Library at 25 Beacon Street, and outlined a number of 
subjects under which such a collection could be made. 


The President then introduced Dr. Francis A. Christie, 
who gave an able and scholarly address on “Theodore Parker 
and Modern Theology,” to an appreciative audience. 

JuLius H. Tuttye, 
Secretary. 
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RECORDS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1929 


The twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Unitarian His- 
torical Society was held in King’s Chapel on Thursday 
morning, May 23, 1929, at eleven o’clock, the President, 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, presiding. 


The record of the last meeting was read and approved. 


The report of the Librarian was read and accepted. 


The report of the Treasurer was read and accepted, show- 
ing a balance of $121.75. - 


In accordance with a notice given at the last annual 
meeting the By-Laws were amended by adding the following 
paragraph to Article IT: 


“A person may become a life member by the payment of 
$50, which sum shall be funded and only the income there- 
from used for the expenses of the Society.” 


Prof. Francis A. Christie reported for the Nominating 
Committee the following persons to serve as officers and 
directors for the ensuing year, and they were duly elected: © 


Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, President 

Rev. Charles E. Park, Vice-President . 

Hon. Winslow Warren, Honorary Vice-President 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, Honorary Vice-President 
Julius H. Tuttle, Secretary 

Harrie H. Dadmun, Treasurer 

Miss Cynthia Griffin, Librarian 
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Directors 
For one year 


Rev. Charles Graves 
Mrs. Mary Fifield King 


For two years 


Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D. 
Rev. John C. Perkins, D.D. 


For three years 


Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot expressed a wish to have the four 
busts at the American Unitarian Association identified, as 
they bear no labels; and raised a question as to what has 
become of the framed portraits of ministers which hung in 
the old building. Miss Griffin replied that the portraits had 
been taken out of their frames, and were in process of 
arrangement and cataloguing. 


_it was voted that the President and Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association be asked to express to the 
_ National Council of Congregational Churches, meeting at 
Detroit at the end of this month, their sentiments of com- 
‘mon interest at this anniversary of both bodies. 


The President called attention to the Library of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, which contains the material 
belonging to this Society, and to the services of Miss Griffin 
as Librarian which were to terminate by decision of the 
Association on June 30. He expressed regret that the Asso- 
ciation had not taken steps to build up the Library, and the 
wish that this Society might be able to furnish the means 
to supply a librarian for this important work. 


Dr. Eliot said that he would like to be assured that 
material added to the Library would be preserved, and the 
President spoke of its value as a library of reference. 
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The President also referred again to the Socinus Fund 
which had now reached the sum of $1500, and made an 
appeal for $500 more which he thought would be enough to 
complete the proposed work. 


The President then introduced Rev. Thomas H. Billings, 
Minister of the First Church in Salem, who spoke about the 
founding and early history of that church on this its three 
hundredth year, and portrayed the labors and human in- 
terests of its first four ministers, Skelton, Higginson, Roger 
Williams, and Hugh Peter. 


Miss Harriet E. Johnson was next introduced by the 
President, and spoke about the early history of the Arlington 
Street Church, now in its two hundredth year, which began 
in 1729 as the Church of Presbyterian Strangers. Miss 
Johnson rehearsed their trials in gaining a foothold in Boston, 
and told incidents of the ministry of their first minister, 
Rev. John Moorhead, through that of Rev. Mr. Annan, 
and Rev. Jeremy Belknap in this church in Long Lane, later 
Federal Street. 


Rev. William Safford Jones followed with interesting 
comments on Rev. Mr. Belknap as the Historian of New 
Hampshire. 


The President called attention to copies of Vol. I, Part 2, 
the proceedings of the society which could be supplied at 
the close of the meeting at $1.00 each; and spoke of the 
purpose to publish Vol II, Part 1. 

Jutius H. Turtiez, 
Secretary. 


[Since the annual meeting the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Miss Griffin as Librarian on July 1, 1929, has 
been filled, on November 15, in accordance with the By-Laws, 
by the election of Mrs. George F. Patterson, to serve until 
the next annual meeting.] 
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List of Annual Addresses 


delivered before 
The Unitarian Historical Society 
1901-1925 


The earliest meetings of the Society were held in Channing 
Hall in the building of the American Unitarian Association, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Since 1904, the Annual Meet- 
ing has been generally held in King’s Chapel, Boston. The 
list of speakers and their subjects is as follows: 


May 23, 1901. Brief addresses on Rev. Samurn. WILLARD, 
D.D., Rev. Cyrus Barton, D.D., and Rev. ALEXANDER 
Young, D.D., by Rev. C. E. Parx, Rev. Grorce W. 
Sotuey, Rev. E. E. Hate, Rev. S. B. Stewart, and 
“Rev. Epwarp J. Youna. 

~ May 29, 1902. Pror. T. G. Masaryx, Prague, Bohemia. 
“The Los von Rom Movement in Austria.” Printed 
by the Society. 

May 21, 1903. Rev. Atrrep ALTHERR, Basle, Switzerland. 
“The Origin and Growth of the Liberal Church in 
Switzerland.” Printed by the Society. 

May 26, 1904. Epwin D. Mzap, Esq., Boston. 

“The Relation of the Unitarian Fathers to the Peace 
Movement in America.” 

Rev. C. W. WEnpTE, Boston. 

‘‘Laelius and Faustus Socinus.”’ 

May 25, 1905. Rev. Epwarp Everett Hats, Boston. 
“The Fort Palmer Episode and other Unitarian’ 
Memoirs.” 

May 24, 1906. Rev. Joun Carroit Perkins, Portland, Me. 
“The Part of the Pioneers.” 
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May 23, 1907. Rev. C. E. Park, Boston. 
“Tablets and Memorials in our Churches.” 
May 28, 1908. Rev. James Dr Normannie£, Roxbury. 
“Some Eminent Unitarians.” 
May 27, 1909. Rev. BrapLey GILMAN, Canton. 
“Holmes as a Religious Teacher.” 
May 26, 1910. Rev. H. G. Spauupine, Boston. 
“Harvard College Forty Years Ago, and the Old 
Harvard Divinity School.” 
May 25, 1911. Rev. C. E. Park, Boston. 
“History of Ordination and Installation Practices.”’ 
May 23, 1912. Rev. Henry WivpER Footr, Cambridge. 
“The Harvard School of Hymnody.”’ 
See Transactions of the Unitarian Historical Society of 
Great Britain, Vol. III, Part 2, October, 1924. 
May 22, 1913. Rev. James De Normanpig, Roxbury. 
“History of the Harvard Church in Charlestown.” 
May 28, 1914. Rev. James De NormanpikE, Roxbury. 
“The Brattle Street Church, Boston.” 
See Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Vol. 47, pp. 223 to 231, entitled “The Manifesto 
Church.” 
May 27, 1915. Rev. CHarues Graves, Albany, N. Y. 
“An Early Unitarian Outpost.” 
See The Christian Register, June 24, 1915, pp. 584-586 
and July 1, pp. 608-611, also reprint by Geo. H. Ellis 
Co.,1915. 
May 28, 1916. Hon. Winstow WarREN, Dedham. 
“The Value of Contemporary Opinion.” 
See Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
Vol. 49, pp. 349-356. 
May 25, 1917. Rev. C. E. Park, Boston. 
“Possibilities of Beauty in the Congregational Order.” 
See American Journal of Theology, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, 
January, 1919. 
May 23, 1918. Rev. G. L. CHANngy, Salem. 
“The Hollis Street Church, Boston.” 

See The Christian Register, Nov. 28, 1918, p. 1134; 
Dec. 5, pp. 1166-7; Dec. 12, pp. 1191-2, 1215-6. 
May 22, 1919. Rev. Cuarutes H. Lyttie, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
““The Pentecost of Unitarianism’’(A study of Channing’s 

Baltimore Sermon of 1819.) 
(Published for the Unitarian Historical Society by The 
Beacon Press, Inc., Boston, 1920.) 
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May 27, 1920. Prorsssor W. W. Fenn, Cambridge. 
“The Farewell Address of John Robinson.” 

May 26, 1921. Proressor Epnraim Emerton, Cambridge. 
“The Unitarian Debt to Orthodoxy.” 

Printed in The Christian Register, July 14, 1921, pp. 657— 
659; July 21, pp. 682-684. 

May 25, 1922. Rnuv. W. G. Exiot, 2nd, Portland, Ore. 
“The Early Days of Unitarianism on the Pacific Coast.” 
Printed in The Christian Register, June 22, 1922, pp. 
586-587; June 29, pp. 613-614; July 6, pp. 637-638; 
July 13, pp. 664-665; Aug. 3, pp. 735-736; Aug. 10, 
pp. 756-758. 

eae 1923. Proressor Watpo S. Prart, Hartford, 

. onn. 

“The Earliest New England Music.” 

May 22, 1924. Dr. Kennetu B. Murpock, Cambridge. 
“Notes on Increase and Cotton Mather.” 

Bo Proceedings of the Unitarian Historical Society, Vol. 
, 1925. 

March 19, 1925 (Special Meeting). Rev. R. Nrcou Cross, 
Hampstead, London. 

‘Historical Sketch of British Unitarianism.” 

May 12, 1925. Prorressor W. W. Fenn, Cambridge. 

“How the Schism Came.” 
See Proceedings of the Unitarian Historical Society, Vol. 
if, 1925: 

May 27, 1926. Mr. Epwin J. Lewis, Jr., Boston. 
“The Churches of Boston in 1860.” 

May 26, 1927. Prorrssor W. W. Fenn, Cambridge. 

“Dr. Sylvester Judd, Unitarian Churchman in Maine.” 

May 24, 1928. Prorrssor Francis A. CHRISTIE. 
“Theodore Parker and Modern Theology.” 

May 23, 1929. Rev. THomas H. Bittrnes, Salem, Mass. 
“Early History of the First Church in Salem, Mass.” 
Miss Harriet E. Jounson, Boston. 

“Early History of Arlington Street Church, Boston.” 

May 22, 1930. Rev. Cuarues E. Parx, D.D., Boston. 
“The First Four Churches of Massachusetts Bay.”’ 

See Proceedings of the Unitarian Historical Society, Vol. 
II, Part I, 1931. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LIBERAL RELIGION 
IN ICELAND 


ROGNVALDUR PeTuRsson, D. D. 


CELAND was the first country of the western hemisphere 
discovered and settled by Europeans. Towards the close 
of the eighth century it was visited by Irish hermits (Feb- 
ruary-August 795), who on their return reported the marvel 
of the perpetual day at mid-summer, where there was “no 
darkness to hinder one from doing what one would.” Per- 
manent settlement was effected in the next century by the 
three Scandinavian countries and Norse refugees and sojourn- 
ers in the British Isles. 

The colonists, many of whom belonged to the cultured, 
independent upper class of Norway, were of a uniform race, 
character and language, holding in common that rational 
view of life commonly called the Odinic Religion, acquired 
and evolved by the great Northern Race, through observa- 
tion, experience, travel, and cultural contact with other 
people. The language had attained to a delicately balanced 
state of expression. It had developed a rare quality of 
rhythmic beauty and brevity, clearness of thought, vigor 
and flexibility. It was highly figurative and peculiarly 
adapted for poetic and literary achievements, for which, for 
centuries, the ancient Icelanders were destined to become 
noted in the courts of northern Europe. But it was also in- 
separably connected with the past, reflecting in its metaphors 
‘and similes, in its very structure, the mental, moral and 
spiritual outlook and development of the race. The inherent 
temperament of the Northern Race, its veneration for knowl- 
edge, truth, justice, fortitude, its passion for freedom, self- 
expression, law and order, its assumption of right, its con- 
sciousness of a fundamental equality of the human and 
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divine, its sense of duty and social obligation, its interpreta- 
tion and estimation of life and death, all was reflected in 
the alliterations of every day speech. Every observation, 
remark, conclusion, hearkened back to this fundamental 
thought of life. 


It is well to bear this significant fact in mind whenever 
an attempt is made to appraise or analyze the religious 
development of the North and particularly that of Iceland, 
where, down to the present day, the language has been 
preserved almost in its classical purity. The apparent chang- 
es, abrupt as they may seem, from one faith to another, 
have been largely illusory owing to this preserving quality 
and nature of the language itself. The change from what 
may be called the racial faith to a linguistically unassimi- 
lative foreign Roman Catholic faith (or later Orthodox 
Protestantism) is not so much a transition as a revision— 
a translation of ideas and concepts of the former into terms 
and expressions of the latter, altering but slightly the gen- 
eral outlook on life. 


The early Norse religion did not distinguish sharply 
between the purely metaphysical and ethical. The sacred 
Triad, Wisdom, Fortitude, Justice, not only reveals the divine 
manifestations of the Universe but also implies the goal 
set for human attainment and perfection. This the ancient 
Havamal makes clear. It reiterates, over and over again, 
that wisdom, discernment, the “understanding heart,” is _ 
not only to be coveted above all things, but is the underlying 
principle of the Perfect Life. ‘No more precious burden,” 
it declares, “can one carry on Life’s highway than supreme 
wisdom. In unknown parts it excels riches, which are a dire 
distress.” Freedom, self-reliance, courage, endurance, justice, 
such are the requisites of happiness. It is reared on wisdom. 
Wisdom dissipates fear, dispels error, clarifies the vision, 
enlightens the judgment. “It is a lamp unto our feet and 
a light unto our path.” The individual, thus emancipated 
by Wisdom, is free. He is raised to his highest estate, em- 
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powered with freedom of choice, invested with the dignity 
of a personal responsibility. 

To this Triad, both in its amplified and popularized form, 
life was squared in so far as circumstances would permit. 
Human relationship to the divine was felt to be that of 
friendship, sustained by communion and adoration, never 
by supplication nor fear. Scores of passages in the classic 
writers, referring to devotees of the ancient faith, speak of 
them as the “friends” or the “loving friends” of the deities, 
never as fearing them nor as their servants or slaves. The 
“Fear of God,” essentially a Semitic or Oriental obsession, 
is an experience utterly unknown to the North. The same 
is true of the theological idea of sin. It is only after the 
introduction of Christianity that this fear is inculcated and 
the feeling of sin aroused in the hearts of the faithful, but 
sustained only as long as a belief in a place of everlasting 
torment could be maintained. It is therefore not accidental 
that the Catholic Church and later Protestantism, one after 
the other, in every Northern country, has stressed unduly 
this doctrine of sin and retribution. This notion of friend- 
ship, mutual attachment and comradeship, subconsciously 
felt to exist between man and nature, the human and the 
divine, runs counter to the whole Christian scheme of 


’ Redemption. 


Catholicism makes its first appearance in the Island in 
the declining decades of the tenth century. Its first emissary 
is a young Icelander by the name of Thorvaldur and known 
as the Farfarer, on account of his extensive travels. Several 
years he spends at the court of King Svein of Denmark, 
then enters upon a series of wanderings, roving from one 
country to another. On one of his travels in Southern Saxony 
he makes the acquaintance of a missionary bishop by the 
name of Friederick by whom he is baptized and converted 
to Christianity. After remaining with the bishop for a while 
he prevails on him to accompany him to Iceland on a mis- 
sionary journey “if perchance his father and mother and 
those next of kin may be persuaded to follow his example 
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and be brought to God.” The Bishop consents and with a 
small band of thirteen men they set out for Iceland and 
arrive early in the summer of 981. 


The Island had then been settled for over a century. The 
original, and at first detached, colonies of the distant fjords 
and dales had become welded together into a unified Com- 
monwealth, setting up a republican form of government, 
unheard of in the annals of Europe. These colonies had 
surrendered their local sovereignty to a federal legislative 
and judiciary assembly—“‘Althingi” (i. e. the forum of all— 
House of Commons) founded in 930. A well regulated and 
universal code of laws had been adopted, providing for all 
contingencies of society, such as the relations and duties of 
different classes, management of the poor, distribution of 
landed property, regulations of weights and measures, fixing 
of averages of values of commodities of import and export, 
laws respecting marriage, divorce and inheritance, procedure 
at law and punishment of crime. 


Thorvaldur confined his activities chiefly to the northern 
provinces, where his kinsmen exerted the greatest influence. 
The Republican Constitution, though recognizing the na- 
tional form of worship, left it to each individual to choose 
for himself in matters of belief. No forms or standards were 
set up by which truth or error of any religious cult could 
be adjudged. This tolerance placed the national religion at 
a certain disadvantage in maintaining its position against 
the advances of so highly an institutionalized organization ‘ 
as the Roman Catholic Church. Its advocates took refuge 
in this latitude of the law. They were immune from pro- 
secution as long as they committed no deed of violence. The 
argument adduced in favor of the new religion was that of 
superiority. It was essentially the true as opposed to the false. 


Thorvaldur devoted himself with unabated zeal to his 
missionary labors for five years or until he was outlawed 
by Althingi for an act of violence he wreaked on two slan- 
derers of him and his missionary bishop. In this short period . 
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he had accomplished much. He had paved the way for the 
new faith into the Island. His immediate family, with the 
exception of an elder brother, had received the rite of bap- 
tism, together with several influential personages of the 
North, one of whom caused a church to be erected in 984 
at his residence at Asi in Hjaltadal. Other noted persons 
had accepted the “Prima Signatio” of the Church, while the 
more frugally minded among the yeomanry refused to pay 
_ thé stipulated temple tax. Thorvaldur left and returned no 
more. After many years of wandering in Southern Europe 
he finally repaired to the Norse center of Polotozk in North- 
western Poland where he founded a monastery and died 
shortly after. 


Ten years elapse and no further attempt is made to 
bring Iceland into the fold of the Church. In 995 King Olafur 
Tryggvason ascends to the Norwegian throne, proclaims 
Norway a Christian nation and with characteristic zeal and 
- impetuosity forbids all social and trade relations with heathen 
lands. This proclamation was fraught with the gravest con- 
sequences for Iceland, whose trade had chiefly been with 
Norway and to which it was closely linked by ties of kinship 
and marriage. The issue took on a political and an economic 
aspect. A five year struggle ensued between the supporters 
of the old and the new order, happily terminating in a com- 
promise effected by the leaders of Althingi in the year 1000. 
A law was passed, as a political expediency, ordering “that 
all men should be Christians and take baptism, but the old 
laws should stand, respecting eating of horse-flesh, exposing 
of infants and of sacrifices, if done in secret:” a provision 
repealed shortly after. “For,” in the words of the Law- 
speaker, “it hath come to an evil pass if men do not keep 
’ one law in the land. Therefrom will come battles and war 

to the point of laying waste of the land. This, therefore, 
seems best to me, not to let them have their will who display 
‘the greatest partiality, but so dispense matters between 
them, that each side may gain some of its demands to the 
end that we all may have one law and one faith. For this will 
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ever be true, if we have separate laws we shall thereby 
have broken the peace.” 

This ‘Act of Compromise” as it may properly be called, 
enjoining “all men to be Christians,” curiously enough made 
no further provision for the establishment of the Church. 
This gave rise to a situation somewhat unique. National 
acceptance of the new faith naturally led to building of 
churches. Many of the chieftains erected churches on their 
estates and endowed them with landed property or miscel- 
laneous chattel. Others were encouraged to emulate their 
example by promises held out, “that a man should have room 
in the Kingdom of Heaven for as many men as could stand 
in the church he built.” But invariably the churches so 
founded remained the property of the patron. He received 
the tithes and negotiated with the priest. In the ancient 
ecclesiastical law we read: “It is right for a man to have 
a priestling taught for his church; he shall make an agree- 
ment with the youth himself, if he be sixteen winters old, 
but if he be younger then he shall make it with his lawful 
guardian. He shall give him teaching, and fostering, and 
treat him as if he were his own child. ... A priest may free 
himself from a church by teaching another in his stead. 
If a church-priest die at the place where he was taught and 
leaves property behind him, the church shall have it and 
the man that was his patron 300 six-ounce ells. If he has 
more property, then his kinsmen shall have it.” 

This law enacted towards the close of the eleventh cen- 
tury indicates the position of the church in the Common- 
wealth. One cannot help observing the similarity exhibited 
between it and the ancient Temple which it superseded. 
Churches were built and endowed by individuals, but their 
ownership was vested in the founder, who passed it on to 
his next of kin. For almost a century no general supervision 
is exercised over the administration of these churches, no 
attempts made to bring them into a corporate organization, 
no bond of union exists between them approaching in any 
sense that which is generally understood by an Establish- 
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ment. They were free and independent units, members at 
large of the Christian fellowship in its broadest sense, essen- 
tially national in character. By reason of their generous 
endowments affording leisure for meditation and study they 
attracted the best talent of the land to the priesthood. 
Younger sons of the ruling families, after years of traveling 
and study abroad, returned to their native home, assumed 
holy orders and settled down to the quiet life of the scholar 
_and counselor of the nation. To this fact may be attributed 
the rise and development of that renowned literature of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, for which Iceland is so 
justly famous. The art of writing was introduced, schools 
were established, and the study of the classical languages, 
geography, astronomy and higher mathematics pursued 
with all diligence. 

But this happy state of affairs could not remain un- 
changed for ages. Bishops were appointed, a tithe law 
enacted by Althingi 1096, parishes apportioned, foreign 
influences began to crop up in doctrinal and administrative 
matters, Canon Law being submitted in opposition to Civil 
Law. A long drawn out controversy arising over the “Glebe 
Endowments” and contributing materially to the overthrow 
of the Republic dragged on for centuries, finally terminated 
by the “Glebe Covenant” of King Hirik of Norway, 1297,* 
that handed all private and landed property of the church 
over to the bishops. To all outward appearances, after the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, the Church in Iceland 
did not differ materially from the Church in other North 
European Countries. 

And yet it did differ. Owing to the fact that it was not 
established by an autocratic mandate or imposed on the 
-nation by terms of conquest, but rather owed its existence to 
an act of Althingi, it was subject to constitutional authority. 
In this was vouchsafed a certain protection to the public 
that fostered a spirit of freedom and independence. But it 
* In 1262 the Republic came to an end and Iceland entered into a personal union with 


Norway, which was maintained up to 1397 (The Kalmar Union) when the Island, 
together with Norway, passed under Danish rule. 
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also lent to the Church certain national characteristics which 
it never lost. Two remarkable instances depicting this spirit 
of independence may be cited from those with which the 
ancient records abound. In the earlier stages of the “Glebe 
controversy” towards the end of the twelfth century, Bishop 
St. Thorlak insisted upon reading to the great chief of the 
Southland, Jon Loptsson of Odda, grandson of Semundur 
the Wise, a letter from the Archbishop of Trondhjem order- 
ing all church endowments to be placed under direct control 
and supervision of the bishop. Jon replied: “I am willing 
to hear the Archbishop’s message, but I am no less deter- 
mined to pay no heed to it, for I do not think that he wills 
or knows better than my forefathers, Semundur the Wise 
and his sons.” It may be noted that Semundur the Wise 
was one of the men who, in conjunction with a former bishop, 
prepared the Tithe Law of Althingi. The other and the more 
striking one, because it emanates from a lowlier source, that 
of an anonymous scribe of the fourteenth century, a compiler 
of one of the Sagas (Fostbredrasaga) runs: ‘Christ has 
made Christian men his sons but not his slaves.” 

Another distinctive feature is the non-observance of the 
Canon Law of celibacy. This injunction of church discipline 
was almost wholly relegated to the cloisters, “for those 
elderly and more sedate ladies and gentlemen to observe, 
who for the sake of their souls sought comfort in isolation 
from the world.” Priest and Bishop alike contracted a cer- 
tain form of marriage, amounting to a civil contract rec- 
ognized by the state. It was not an uncommon occurrence 
that a bishop would be succeeded in office by his son. 

Still another point of dissimilarity to be noted, one to 
which I have already referred and which influenced the 
relative position of Church and people, was the unbroken 
succession of language, preserving as it did, in living forms 
of speech, as well as on parchment and scrolls; the Laws, the 
embodiment of the very genius of Northern Civilization; the 
accounts of the old racial faith, its wise precepts and analysis 
of truth, honor, justice and humanity. It was forsooth the 
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older faith, protesting against Roman authority, that cries 
out in the words of the Scribe, “Christ has made Christian 
men his sons and not his slaves.” The older faith, though 
superseded by a later one, still lived on in lay and legend, 
saga and song. It afforded the valuable privilege of contrast 
and comparison, so essential for right thinking and unbiased 
judgment. For it must always remain true, that he who 
knows only one religion knows none. Preserving within it 
_the true seed of liberalism, the church passed on, more 
protestant than Protestantism, into the new era of the 
Reformation, over which I can pass freely. 

“The old order changeth,” and in a surprisingly short 
time again becomes old. After a dominant sway for five 
centuries, Catholicism passes out, hallowed only in the mem- 
ory. of later generations by the martyr blood of its last 
bishop, Jon Arason of Holar, the northern diocese, who, 
with two of his sons, was beheaded November 7, 1550, at 
Skalholt, the seat of the southern diocese, where the re- 
formers had gained the ascendancy. Bishop Jon had not 
only espoused the rights of Catholicism in the north, but 
for ten years thwarted all efforts of the Reformers to subject 
the civil and the ecclesiastical courts of the Island to the 
arbitrary will of the new sovereign, the Aldenborgians of 
Denmark. By his death the royal will ruled supreme, and 
the Reformation was ushered in by the adoption by Althingi 
of the so-called “Church Ordinance” of Christian III, 1551. 

Then follows an era of reconstruction and so-called “faith 
purification” extending into the succeeding century. The 
most noteworthy achievement of this period is the transla- 
tion and printing of the Bible in 1584 by Bishop Gudbrandur 
Thorlaksson of Holar, who has justly been called the father 
‘of the Lutheran Reformation in Iceland, a great-grandson 
of the martyred bishop. Another literary accomplishment 
of no less value for the future development of the Church 
was the translation into Latin of the ancient classical litera- 
ture of the Island. This prodigious task was performed by 
a cousin of Bishop Gudbrandur, the Rev. Arngrimur Jonsson 
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Vidalin, surnamed the “learned,” master of the diocesan 
college at Holar. These translations of the learned Vidalin 
were hailed with enthusiasm at the Northern Universities 
of Copenhagen, Upsala, Oxford and Paris. They opened up 
a new field of study, that of “Northern Antiquities,” that 
gave rise to a second or a Northern Renaissance, fraught 
with meaning for the subsequent development of political 
and ethical science in Western Europe. Vidalin was kept 
busy for the remainder of his long life, collecting material 
and furnishing translations or transcriptions of ancient 
manuscripts, for scholars and libraries abroad. 

The voice of the old religion still spoke. At home Vidalin’s 
labors created a new impulse for the study of the native - 
classics, which has been carried on down to the present time, 
and which, in the stifling atmosphere of the approaching 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries of foreign and ecclesi- 
astical aggression, made for purer air and a clearer vision. 

It may be said that the labors of these two great men, 
Thorlaksson and Vidalin, so closely associated in leading the 
nation through the wilderness of a Reformation, smote the 
rock of living waters, so that from it issued a stream that 
caused, even in the desert of barren Orthodoxy, oases of 
spiritual and intellectual growth to blossom forth in an age 
of cruelty and social injustice. And though their labors 
pointed to widely diverging avenues of thought, they reached 
points of contact at intervals. Perhaps the finest example 
of this is afforded in the beautiful hymns of the poet-priest 
Hallgrimur Petursson, the author of the Passion Hymns of 
Iceland and the universal funeral hymn of the church. In 
the Passion Hymns there is an inimitable fusion of com- 
plexes, of religious realizations, derived from the older and 
the newer faiths. The hymns, fifty in number, based upon 
the Gospel story of the sufferings of Christ, rise into the 
lofty edifice of the Lutheran doctrine of the Atonement, 
which has for its foundation that impregnable moral con- 
sciousness acquired by the race through ages of mental 
aspiration and groping. Verities depicting the true value 
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of life, character, and righteousness, as evolved by the 
older faith, are employed in pointing the lesson of the 
Divine Tragedy. After a lapse of nearly three centuries, 
the superstructure having crumbled under the weight of 
time, like so many abbeys or cathedrals of bygone ages, the 
foundation remains, affording the grandest vantage ground 
from which future generations will ascend into the mountain 
to pray, and to worship the all pervading source of life in 
‘spirit and in truth. 

The contribution that these two men made to successive 
generations may be summed up as follows: The bishop gave 
to the cultured and the uncultured alike, in simple and un- 
affected language, that greatest collection of religious litera- 
ture ever produced, the Bible, while the learned schoolmaster 
supplied the oil that kept the flickering lamp of reason burn- 
ing through the long intellectual night that enveloped west- 
ern civilization from the peace of Westphalia to the Era of 
Enlightenment. 

In Iceland as elsewhere the so-called Reformation had 
to run its course. The century following the death of the 
learned Vidalin is generally referred to as the “dark age” 
in the history of the church, during which time Evangelical- 
ism reached and passed its final stage of development. After 
’ the middle of the eighteenth century an era of enlightenment 
was inaugurated by the founding of an organization known 
as the “Society for the Advancement of Learning,” sponsored 
by leading educators of the time. The Society published an 
Annual of encyclopedic character, crammed with information 
regarding the latest theories in art, literature, science and 
religion. This Journal, though shortlived, paved the way for 
the next epoch, that of Rationalism, ushered in, in the de- 
clining years of that century, by the writings and literary 
efforts of the Chief Justice of the Island, Magnus Stephensen. 
Ably supported by many of his learned contemporaries, in- 
stead of directly attacking any of the pet doctrines of the 
church, he simply eliminated them. The doctrine of eternal 
punishment was the first one to be so dealt with. Holding 
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a royal charter for the only printing press in the Island, 
every publication had to pass directly under his hand. Thus 
from the new edition of the hymn book, published at the 
beginning of the century, he deleted every hymn referring 
to the power of Satan or everlasting torment, inserting in 
their place hymns, of his own translation, extolling the uni- 
versality of religion and divine providence. It was a bold 
act, evoking a storm of protest, and although it did not 
accomplish all that Stephensen had hoped for, it really 
marks the beginning of a new era, the decline of orthodoxy 
and rise of liberalism. The hymns deleted by Stephensen 
never found their way back into the hymn book. 

At the time of his death, 1833, classical Romanticism, — 
followed by so-called Realistic Naturalism in literature, had 
reached its height in Northern Europe, hearkening back to 
the enlightened individualistic freedom-loving age of the 
sagas, exerting a humanizing and a broadening influence on 
every line of thought. It was soon to make its triumphal 
entry into Iceland, where, centuries before, it had had its 
beginning in the literary accomplishments of the learned 
Vidalin. Stephensen’s work was carried forward by men 
too numerous to mention, whose names will always be hon- 
ored in the history of the Island. Right down to the end of 
the last century the doctrinal features of the church grew 
less and less pronounced, while several actually disappeared. 
Church and people were therefore prepared for the state- 
ment in the dedicatory discourse at the founding of the 
University in 1911, made by its first President, Dr. Bjorn 
M. Olsen, that “this institution (the Divinity School included) 
is dedicated to the search after truth alone, in fearless 
anticipation of whither it may lead,” trusting in the guid- 
ance of enlightened reason and man’s spiritual kinship with 
God. 

It may be of interest to note that there never has been 
a heresy trial within the church of Iceland. Absolute reli- 
gious freedom is now accorded everyone under the provision 
of the Constitution, and religious views, ranging from 
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seventeenth century fundamentalism to twentieth century 
Unitarianism, are found, among the clergy and laity, within 
the Establishment itself. The underlying national conception 
of the true message of Christianity, regardless of time or 
change or the super-impositions of doctrines and decretals, 
' has always been that voiced by the cry of the ancient scribe 
aforementioned: ‘‘Christ has made Christian men his sons 
but not his slaves.”’ At the present time this is publicly and 
cheerfully acknowledged. The only conceivable modification 
of it to be made, to express more exactly the religious senti- 
ment of the people to-day, would be the Unitarian alter- 
native: “Christ has made Christian men his brothers and 
not his slaves.” 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS 
of Icelandic Unitarian Churches in the 
United States and Canada 


GeorGE F. Patterson, D. D. 


E did not discover the Icelandic opportunity. The Ice- 
landers discovered us. Strangely enough, many of the 
sermons of Channing, Parker, and other early Unitarians, 
were not unknown in Iceland in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. There is, I believe, a very high percentage 
of real persons among the Icelanders. The Icelander is an 
independent soul. Had this not been true, there would have 
been no Icelandic people, no Icelandic culture, no Icelandic 
music, no Icelandic art, for with a little giving here and 
conforming there, his ancestors could have been physically 
far more comfortable under the rather light tyranny of 
Harald Haarfager of Norway, and Iceland would have been 
at most a place where fishermen occasionally stopped to 
repair the ravages of the storms of the North Atlantic. 
The Icelander, therefore, has one of the fundamental ele- 
ments of genuine Unitarianism. You may tell him what he 
must believe, but what he really believes will be the result 
of his own mental processes—not yours. 
The National Church of Iceland is not the inelastic in- 
stitution so characteristic of Lutherdom on this side of the 
Ocean, and indeed in Europe as well, though today there 
are indications in Norway and Sweden of not a little re- 
vamping of the liturgy, and this may mean the beginning 
of great changes there. However, the National Church of 
Iceland has, generally speaking, permitted—even welcomed 
—a wide intellectual freedom. Indeed, Icelanders being 
what they are, it could not very well be otherwise. So the 
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Icelanders who came to our shores were peculiarly prepared 
for Unitarian thought. 

Immigration to the United States began in 1870 and to 
Canada in 18738. The first settlements in the United States 
were made at Milwaukee and Shawano County, Wis. In 1875 
and 1880 the settlers moved westward and founded settle- 
ments in Lincoln and Marshal Counties, Minn., Pembina and 
Cavalier Counties, No. Dak., and Gimli, Manitoba. The first 
settlements in Canada were in the Muskoka district in On- 
- tario in 1873, and in the Musquodoboit Valley, Halifax Coun- 

ty, Nova Scotia, in 1875. Later, the settlers moved westward 
to Winnipeg and Gimli, Manitoba, and to No. Dakota in the 
States. Gimli, which was first called New Iceland, was settled 
in 1875, Winnipeg and Minneota, Minn., in 1875, Pembina, 
No. Dak., in 1878, Glenboro, Manitoba, in 1880 and Lundar 
and Otto, Man., and Churchbridge, Sask., in 1887, and 
Markerville, Alberta, in 1888. All these settlements have 
continued down to the present day. Foam Lake and Wyn- 
yard, Sask., were settled in 1891 and 1904 respectively 
and are among the largest of the Icelandic groups in the 
West. It is variously estimated that from 25,000 to 30,000 
people emigrated from Iceland from 1870 to 1900, or approxi- 
mately one-third of the entire population of the Island. 
At the present day there are from 40,000 to 45,000 people 
of Icelandic birth or origin in the Western States and Canada. 
However, the great tide of immigration has practically 
ceased since Iceland is today more prosperous than Canada, 
and perhaps even than the United States. Last summer, 
when I was in Iceland I met a number of Icelanders who 
had returned to Iceland in order to recoup their fortunes. 
Naturally, the organization of churches had to wait for 
.something like permanency in the settlements. Churches 
were formed in 1877 at Gimli, Arnes and Riverton, Man., at 
Gardner and Mountain, No. Dak., in 1879 and 1880, and in 
1882 in the Glenboro District of Manitoba and in Pembina 
and Hallson, No. Dak. These churches were Lutheran after 
the pattern of the State Church of Iceland. In their wander- 
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ings in the Central West, these strangers in a strange land 
came in contact with the Norwegian and German Lutheran 
Synods of Missouri and Iowa, which influenced the sub- 
sequent history of the Icelandic churches. Three young men 
entered theological seminaries at St. Louis, Mo. and Decorah, 
Iowa, and were ordained to the ministry. These church or- 
ganizations were of a very conservative type, differing in 
many respects from the Church of Iceland, although all 
were designated as Lutheran. 

The first minister to be ordained in this country was 
Rev. Paul Thorlaksson, a college graduate of Reykjavik and 
a graduate of the Lutheran Theological Seminary of St. 
Louis, Mo. He was called in 1877 to the Gimli Settlement, ~ 
as was also Rev. Jon Bjarnason, an ordained minister of the 
Church of Iceland. Both were Lutheran but of antithetical 
views on matters liturgical and dogmatic, causing a division 
of far reaching consequences among the settlers. Thorlaksson 
held to the position of the American Lutheran Churches, 
while Bjarnason insisted on the more liberal interpretation 
of the creeds and confessions as held by the Church of 
Iceland. In 1882 Thorlaksson died. In 1885 the Icelandic 
Lutheran Synod was formed, which was made possible only 
by effecting a compromise between the contending parties. 
Rev. Mr. Bjarnason accepted the presidency and from that 
time on inclined steadily more and more to the dogmatic 
position of the American Synod. 

As a protest against the conservative successes in de- 
fining the position of the Synod, attempts were made to: 
obtain ministers from Iceland but with varied degrees of 
success. Bjorn Petursson, one of the pioneer settlers of 
Gimli and later on of North Dakota, and a former Member 
of Parliament of Iceland, now became one of the spokesmen 
of the Liberals. He had become acquainted with Rev. Krist- 
ofer Janson, the Norwegian author and preacher (who, by 
the way, is the Patron Saint of our Norwegian and Swedish 
groups of Unitarians, and was then living in Minneapolis), 
and through him he came to know the Unitarian Churches 
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in the West. In 1887 he published two tracts of Janson’s in 
an Icelandic translation which aroused some interest. That 
year he visited several settlements and lectured on Liberal 
Christianity. 

In 1888 a liberal society was formed at Mountain, No. 
Dak., known as the Culture Society. Leaders and organizers 
were the late Icelandic poet, Stephan G. Stephansson and 
Skapti B. Brynjolfsson, later a member of the North Dakota 
Senate, his brother Magnus Brynjolfsson, a young lawyer 
and later the State Attorney of Pembina County, Bjorn 
Halldorsson, father of Dr. M. B. Halldorsson of Winnipeg, 
and others. This was the first liberal religious society in 
the settlements. In 1890 Bjorn Petursson, with the assis- 
tance of Jon Olafsson, then Editor of the “Heimskringla” 
and later a member of the Parliament in Iceland and a noted 
poet, formed the first Icelandic Unitarian Church of Win- 
nipeg, with twenty-two charter members. 

In 1887 Rev. Magnus J. Skaptason, then a minister in 
Northern Iceland, was called to the societies in the Lake 
Winnipeg District. No sooner had he reached his parish 
than he found himself at variance with the Synod. In 1890 
. these differences were raised in the annual session of the 
Synod. Rev. Mr. Skaptason had preached a sermon at Big 
‘Island on Easter defending the view of universal election 
and deprecating the doctrine of retribution and everlasting 
punishment. What the Baltimore Sermon is to American 
Unitarianism the Big Island Sermon is to Icelandic Liber- 
alism. After a stormy session, Rev. Mr. Skaptason was 
expelled and the delegates from his district withdrew from 
the Synod. lime, 

A Federation of Liberal Churches was then formed in 
the Gimli Settlement and Skaptason was installed as their 
minister. A Liberal Magazine was started at Gimli, known 
as “Dagsbrun” (Dawn), advocating freedom in religion and 
the abolition of creeds as tests of faith and morals. In 1891 
this Federation sought affiliation with the American Unita- 
rian Association, altering its name to the Unitarian Societies 
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of Gimli, Arnes and Hekla. Rev. T. B. Forbush, then mis- 
sionary Secretary for the Association in the Middle West, 
visited these societies, as well as the Winnipeg Church, in 
1892. In 1893 Rev. Bjorn Petursson died. His wife, who 
was an American, carried on his work for a year and then 
left for her former home in Vermont. The Winnipeg Church 
was thus left without a minister. At the suggestion of 
Mr. Forbush, who rightly considered Winnipeg the more 
important center, Skaptason was transferred to Winnipeg 
where he remained till 1899 when he resigned and moved 
to Roseau County, Minn. Again the church was without a 
minister and the movement became dormant for over a year. 

In 1901 the Icelandic Unitarian Conference was formed 
at Gimli, Man., embracing the Lake Winnipeg Societies, the 
Winnipeg Church, and individual members widely distributed 
through the settlements. The chief organizers were T. Thor- 
valdson, who was a science graduate of Manitoba University; - 
E. Olafsson, Manager of “The Heimskringla”’; Rev. M. J. 
Skaptason; Rognvaldur Petursson, then a theological student 
at Meadville; J. P. Solmundsson and others. The Conference 
functioned down: to 1922 when it was merged with the 
Liberal Lutheran Societies in Saskatchewan under the gen- 
eral title of The United Conference of Icelandic Churches. 

In 1908 Rev. Régnvaldur Petursson became minister of 
the Winnipeg Church and continued in this capacity until 
1909 when he was appointed Field Secretary of the Icelandic 
Churches, which position he held for twenty years, until 
1929. It should be noted that to the consecrated devotion 
and untiring energy and tactful wisdom of Dr. Petursson 
in his work among his countrymen we owe a debt which 
can never be paid. One has only to visit the Icelandic com- 
munities in his company to realize the esteem in which he 
is held. Indeed, it is not confined to the Icelandic settlements 
in Canada and the United States but has extended far be- 
yond the boundaries of his adopted land, and has been 
recognized both by the Government and the University of 
Iceland. 
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Upon Dr. Petursson’s retirement we were fortunate in 
securing to succeed him the Rev. Ragnar Kvaran, for six 
years the minister of the First Federated Icelandic Church 
of Winnipeg. Mr. Kvaran has many peculiarly advantageous 
qualifications for this task. He is cultured, versatile, at home 
in both Icelandic and English, effective, popular, able, en- 
thusiastic and adaptable. We have confidence that he will 
continue the constructive and farsighted policy that has 
characterized the work of the office. 

From 1903 to 1910 Rev. J. P. Solmundsson was minister 
of the Gimli Circuit. Societies were organized at Lundar, 
Mary Hill and Otto between the years of 1905 and 1910, 
and at Riverton and Foam Lake, Sask., in 1911. The group 
at Kandahar, Sask., was organized in 1924. Arborg began 
its work in the same year and Piney, Man., in 1921. 

The first church building in Winnipeg was erected in 
1891. The third building, or the now Federated Church, 
was built in 1921. The church in Gimli was erected in 1884 
and a second building replacing the first one in 1904. Wyn- 
yard, Sask., built in 1921; in 1925 Arnes built. The building 
at Arborg was built in 1926 and Riverton in 1927. I saw 
both the building of the Arborg and the Riverton churches 
and know the devotion and self-sacrifice which went into 


' the materialization of the dreams of the people. 


For more than fifteen years the Rev. Albert E. Kristjans- 
son was the devoted minister of what is known as the Lundar 
Circuit. He was indefatigable in his labors and was much 
loved and honored by his constituency, having been a mem- 
ber of the Parliament of Manitoba. A few years ago he 
made a journey to the Pacific Coast, and while in Seattle 
he met a group of Icelanders and organized a church. He 
has been settled there for some three or four years and 
the work is going extremely well. A new building has been 
erected and the outlook is very promising. 

In 1921 Rev. Fridrik Fridriksson, a recent graduate of 
the University of Reykjavik, came out to take charge of the 
church in Wynyard. For eight years Mr. Fridriksson labored 


THOMAS GOSS vs. INHABITANTS OF BOLTON 
1770-1782 . 


JosEPH NELSON PARDEE 


Ne casual visitor entering the slit in the wall of the 
South Cemetery of the town of Bolton, in Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, comes face to face with a horizontal slab of 
slate covering the plain brick walls of a grave and bearing 
in classic Latin this inscription: 

“Sacred to the memory of Rev. Thomas Goss, A.M., 
Pastor of the church among the Boltonians, who, for 
upwards of thirty-nine years having exercised the sacred 
office, departed this life Jan. 17th, 1780, in the 63d year 
of his age. A man adorned with piety, hospitality, friend- 
liness and other virtues; somewhat broken in body but 
endowed with wonderful fortitude; he was the first 
among the clergy in these unhappy times to be griev- 
ously persecuted for boldly opposing those who were 
striving to overturn the prosperity of the churches, and 
for heroically struggling to maintain the ecclesiastical 
polity which was handed down by our ancestry. Friends 
erected this monument.” 


Between the lines the visitor sees evidence of some tragic 
story. 

A manuscript written by S. S. Houghton, Esq., as quoted 
by Rev. Richard S. Edes in an historical address delivered in 
1876, presents the tragedy from another point of view. It 
ends: “Bolton church was the first to withstand the power 
supposed to be vested in the clergy; thus did triumph the 
true principles of liberty in ecclesiastical affairs.’’ I have been 
unable to find a trace of this manuscript. 

If the visitor seeks information from the natives of the 
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KRISTOFER JANSON: 


As Man, Poet, and Religious Reformer 
AMANDUS Norman, D. D. 


FOREWORD 


HIS paper was read on the occasion of the 

fiftieth anniversary of the Nora Free Chris- 
tian Church, of Hanska, Minnesota, a church 
founded by Kristofer Janson in 1881, and served 
by Amandus Norman as minister from 1893 
until his death in November, 1931. It is a 
tribute by one of the most courageous and 
statesmanlike of Unitarian ministers to his 
predecessor, teacher, and master. It is really 
the portrait of two men—of the one who wrote 
it almost as truly as of the one of whom it is 
written. 

Unitarians of Anglo-Saxon descent may 
learn from these two Unitarians of Norse 
ancestry to appreciate with fresh and deeper 
understanding the “ripest fruitage of civilized 
Christian nurture ever produced in any con- 
siderable quantity in this or any land.” And 
that heritage has been permanently enriched 
by the infusion of Viking blood which the Nora 
Free Christian Church, on its lovely Minnesota 
hilltop, represents. —Frederick M. Eliot. 


REGARD the Unitarian movement as one of the most 

significant efforts to liberate the human mind and thus 
to prepare our people for the New Freedom which is slowly 
emerging in the world. 

We are a group of rustic Unitarians. We derive our 
living from the soil, and, naturally, being rational men and 
women, we are as conservative as the soil we cultivate, but 
also as progressive as the conditions under which we live and 
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the sifted results of responsible thinking will allow us to be. 

We claim kinship, mental as well as physical, with those 
unafraid mariners of the North, who, in the early middle 
ages ceased to hug the shallow shore-line, launched out upon 
the main, sailed the uncharted sea by the sun, and when 
that failed them by the never-setting stars, and found “Vin- 
land the Good.” We are deep-sea Unitarians. As such, we 
are not overly concerned about the eddies and cross-currents 
to the right or to the left of us on the surface of the mighty 
stream of liberal thought. But let there be no misapprehen- 
sion as to our essential position. We cherish no undue 
reverence for the mythologies of old, whether Norse, Greek, 
Hebrew or Christian. We accept them, not as special revela- 
tions of ultimate truth, but rather as the disclosures of the 
best that the men of old could embody in words after 
pondering the problem of existence. And if their findings 
no longer serve to feed our souls, let us not give way to 
whining about the meagerness of our heritage, let us like 
resolute and resourceful men and women dive deeper, soar 
higher, and formulate the findings of our explorations in the 
world of space, time, and mind into nobler and more soul- 
satisfying concepts to sustain the loftier race that is to be. 

But my aim today is a much more modest one. I am not 
here to plead for a man, a sect or any eddy of liberal thought 
in particular. No! I shall simply endeavor to portray a 
remarkable man, a gifted poet, a brilliant orator, a per- 
suasive religious reformer, to point out the paths in his life 
and try to show the coherency in his development. Of course 
you may expect me to accompany the portrayal of my prede- 
cessor and my best beloved teacher with all the sympathy 
I possess. 

qi; 

Kristofer Janson’s appearance in Norwegian literature in 
the early seventies marks a new support for the peasant 
language as well as for the whole new national movement 
in Norway. The highly gifted peasant poet Vinje, one of 
Mr. Janson’s contemporaries, called him “a priest in the 
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church militant of Norway.” A few years after Mr. Janson 
had begun his ministry in Minneapolis, he declined the poet 
pension which had been voted him by the Norwegian Stor- 
thing. It is significant that he did not leave the literature 
of his native land in the same condition that he had found it 
when he began his career; this man was one of the greatest 
acquisitions of the peasant language movement and he struck 
out a definite new path in the literature of his native land. 
_ Kristofer Janson was a child from a fashionable home, a 
descendant of an aristocratic family. At his home the poet 
laureate of Norway, the mighty Bishop Johan Nordahl 
Bruun, used to roam, and the tribe of the Brahmins of 
Bergen used to gather. Kristofer Janson, who, by birth and 
antecedents was plainly destined to become the standard 
bearer of the aristocratic idea in Norway, this highly gifted 
young gentleman, who was a Master of Arts, and a student 
of theology at the University of Oslo where he received the 
highest honors, this man is suddenly seized by idealism and 
democracy, and, without any consultation with his family 
and its traditions, becomes a champion of the new peasant 
language movement. 

Kristofer Janson, whose beautiful poems had been a 
favorite topic in select family gatherings and whose lampoon 


in verse ridiculing the peasant movement had raised him in 


the eyes of the ruling class as their coming standard-bearer, 
is suddenly, as by a clap of thunder from above, changed 
from the peasant party’s Saul to its Paul. 

As already stated, his family was one of the oldest as 
well as one of the most influential in Bergen and Bergen had 
for generations been considered the most cosmopolitan burgh 
in all the North. This then was a breach with all the pro- 
prieties, a breach with all the ties of kinship—to be a Janson, 
a friend of the peasantry and a reformer of the peasant 
language! But the young idealist’s innermost genius was 
gripped by the cause, and already in the students’ union at 
Oslo he gave his famous “freshman oration” in the peasant 
language. 
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Thus the first step was taken and the second soon fol- 
lowed; it was his first published work, “Fraa Bygdom’— 
“From the Country’—which appeared in 1866. 


On reading this book now, it becomes plain that it has 
more than the form and the style in common with his latest 
work of fiction, “The Solitary’; it shares the errors of the 
latter as well as its excellences—tender and sympathetic, 
devotional as a prayer, though it is less real. I have specially 
in mind “Liv,” one of the stories in “From the Country.” 
When “Liv” appeared, the romantic tendency in literature 
reigned supreme in the North. No one was impudent enough 
to ask for realities in fiction. No! People of those days read: 
“Liv” and fell in love with the story and they forgot, just 
as we so readily forget years later in “The Solitary,” that 
the author was more of a ministerial propagandist who is 
out on a missionary journey, the minister who wants all 
men to repent and become good, than the psychologist and 
the truthful portrayer of the race he set out to portray. 
Thus Janson’s first work determined almost at once his 
strength as well as his limitations as an author, determined 
once for all the character of his poetic gift. And, if after 
these many years, one re-examines his literary productions 
as I have done during the past year, one is compelled to 
confess that even his latest books changed but very little his 
position in the literary history of his native land. 


Naturally, however, such a man as Mr. Janson could not 
remain stationary for nearly half a century, and it is obvious 
that his first work is not his best. It only exhibits clearly 
the nature of his talent as an author, not its matured 
strength. And this in my opinion reveals a peculiar trait in 
Mr. Janson’s character. He passed through a long and in- 
tensive period of development, and yet he remained essen- 
tially the same. This, to my mind, reveals a firmness of 
character, one might almost say a stubbornness, which is 
not usual, because it presupposes a nature that may undergo 
development but which does not really change, an individu- 
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ality that may be enormously enriched but is never uprooted 
from its native soil. 

Mr. Janson’s development was continuous—one long per- 
sistent effort. Wherever he stood in life, in literature, in 
religion, there he ever stood with his whole soul. There was 
no real conflict between his conduct and his teaching. Wheth- 
er we consider him as a poet, or teacher in the peasant high- 
school, or as a religious propagandist, this man moved for- 
ward in unassailable idealism, willing to be inspired and 
willing to live a simple, free life in harmony with his own 
teachings. 

It was to be expected, therefore, that such a talented 
man, gripped by the ideal of his age; by the legend of the 
great awakening that passed through the north of Europe 
during the sixties; the awakening of the peasantry; Scan- 
dinavianism, which aimed at a strong federated Union of 
all the northern countries ; ‘“grundtvigianism,” a wide-spread 
romantic reform movement in the church; it was to be 
expected that the gifted poet-preacher could not remain a 
mere spectator of this new movement, could not pause at 
the mere reform of the language, writing entertaining books 
and delivering brilliant orations in the peasant language. 
He wished to come out and live it. And so we find Janson 


‘ Jeaving his beloved native Bergen and its happy and colorful 


life to become the founder of a peasant high-school in one of 
the most picturesque mountain valleys of central Norway. 

At one time a group of remarkable men assembled at 
“Vanheim” peasant high-school, a trio of men, whose fame 
reverberated throughout all the North lands—and even fur- 
ther. If one had been fortunate enough to be present there 
while the school was at its best, one would never forget that 
experience, never; it was a spell that gripped one for life. 
(As a boy I once sat there on one of the benches in the 
rear and wept.) 

Let us take a look in, while the school is in session. The 
hall is filled with people, pupils, young men and women, 
farmers from the valley below, and strangers who paused 
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for a day or two inorder that they might hear and see 
what was going on at this wonder-school among the moun- 
tains. The door opens quietly, and Kristofer Bruun enters 
—a strange, slender, outlandish-looking figure of small 
stature, a great man, a dreamer of apocalyptic dreams, an 
Elijah among the mountains. With the prophet’s dark hair 
falling in heavy curly waves down over his shoulders, this 
man who would tell the truth as he saw it, with utter im- 
partiality, to pope, emperor, king, or street gamin, was the 
prototype of the hero in Ibsen’s great drama “Brand.” He 
walks in quietly and sits down on a bench in a corner of 
the hall. Then Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson enters, a man of 
gigantic frame, deep penetrating eyes, heavy eye-brows, 
finely-chiselled nose, massive head crowned with a forest of 
coarse hair brushed back. He tears off his eye-glasses, wipes 
them in order that he may find his way among all these 
chairs and benches, and strides majestically through the 
hall, giving his right hand to one friend and the left to 
another until he comes to his chair in front. Again the door 
opens and Kristofer Janson rushes in,—tall, rather slender, 
erect, athletic, large head covered with a mass of chestnut 
hair combed back, noble radiant face, smiling, confident as 
a happy boy, saluting right and left; and I even thought he 
nodded approvingly to the observant little country urchin 
sitting with glistening eyes beside an elder brother, on one 
of the benches in a rear corner of the hall. When after more 
than half a century I try to visualize that assembly of mighty 
farmers—many of whom were able to trace their lineage to 
worthy and valiant forebears of five hundred or even a 
thousand years ago, those noble, intelligent, shining faces, 
those steady, attentive eyes—then I feel like emphasizing 
that vague impression that I found myself in the presence of 
something potentially great and mighty—men and women 
whose mental bells had been set a-swinging, teachable pupils 
of their great masters; a group destined to lead on in a 
great national awakening, to become one of the most con- 
sistently persistent advance guards of the New Freedom; 
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one of the most vital and fruitful factors working for the 
advancement of orderly democracy, purposeful education, 
and social justice in the Europe of the Nineteenth Century. 
The school was really a mission station of that same pur- 
poseful education in the central part of rural Norway, and 
' there was present among these people a love of vital knowl- 
edge that perhaps made it unique in its time. There Kristofer 
Bruun lectured on—perhaps it was ‘“Abraham’s departure 
from:his Sumerian home” or “The Wise Men from the East” 
or “Barkakha the Son of the Sun”—while Janson relieved 
the effect of his ponderous Spartan eloquence with a couple 
of bright chapters from the book he was then writing. Then 
Bjgrnson arose and began, “Mr. Bruun, I cannot agree with 
you in what you said about those Eastern stories .. .” Dis- 
cussion followed, not only between these giants, but one 
after another the farmers arose in the hall and asked leave 
to speak. I repeat it: If one had been fortunate enough to be 
present at such a meeting at Vanheim or at its sister school 
Sagatun—a short distance from my old home—it was an 
experience never to be forgotten. 
In a short time the great trio parted. One achieved 
- world-fame as a poet, dynamic author and profound propa- 
gandist of the democratic idea, a challenging spokesman for 
‘suppressed minorities a generation before Woodrow Wilson; 
another opened a Unitarian mission in America; while 
the third remained to carry on the great work among the 
farmers for many more years. Their genius led them into 
different fields ; their religious faith came in time to separate 
them; but they remained among the foremost educators of 
their people—each in his own way. 


Ii. 


While at his school Janson wrote some of his best books. 
His activity as an educator of his people proceeded side by 
side with his literary production, and this two-fold activity 
may be traced everywhere in his books. In the selection of 
his themes as well as in the treatment of them the peasant 
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instructor is very much in evidence, the minister who is eager 
to make good people of his readers. Thus pure literature 
may have lost, but the cultural education of the people 
gained. For this reason Janson’s books were often severely 
handled by the literary critics, for they were deemed to do 
violence to the whole decalogue of esthetics. This he was 
aware of, and he continued deliberately to violate these rules. 
His people were in the main a dull, slow-moving, stiff-necked 
race. But Janson loved them, and, as a wise educator, he 
set to work with all his persuasive power to arouse them. 
For this reason we find that the poet nearly everywhere had 
to carry wood and water for the preacher and the sermoniser. 
By so doing, according to the literary wiseacres, he sinned 
grievously against his own God-given creative gift. 


When in “From the Country” he converts the worthless 
young gypsy Aslak, the reader is left with the feeling that 
an improbability if not an impossibility has been accom- 
plished, but he is carried along by the tender lyrical flow of 
the narrative. We are almost about to fold our hands in 
thanksgiving when the next moment’s reflection convinces 
the common-sense reader that it is not the poet and the 
serious humanist he is dealing with, but the preacher and 
the philanthropist. In the preface to one of his books Mr. 
Janson said that he would rather be of some positive benefit 
to his countrymen than regale the tastes of a few refined 
readers. To do so must have involved a considerable sacrifice 
on his part. As the highly gifted and intelligent man Mr. 
Janson knew well the laws of esthetics, and the critics were 
at times almost merciless in calling his attention to the fact 
that these laws cannot be disregarded with impunity. For 
half a century he received their berating, but it proved of 
no avail. One at last realizes that this tireless perseverance 
had a stronger hold on Janson than the poet: It was his 
dream of childhood, his love as a man—this lover of souls, 
the minister. Above all else he must attend to his special 
mission as the people’s teacher, to be of positive benefit 2 
his countrymen. ' 
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_ The poets of the olden time, in the dreamy romantic 
period, were a species of men a little superior to all other 
people. They wore Spanish cloaks, broad-brimmed hats, orna- 
ments in their button-holes, big wigs, and usually neglected 
to pay their board-bills. The poet of our time has come down 
to the earth where he takes part in the throbbing life of 
the present, and where he not infrequently carries aloft the 
banner of the future. Kristofer Janson was no exception. It 
was just his ambition to reach out a helping hand wherever 
needed and so to do all the good he could on earth. He had 
no wish to be a mere decoration in life, he wanted to donate 
something. He would not be merely a man who sat and 
wrote faultless books, he wanted chiefly to be the people’s 
inspiring teacher. 


His old friends understand this now, though we are not 
entirely reconciled as to the wisdom of it. I admired pro- 
foundly and I do still. admire his willingness to give himself 
to the utmost for the good of the people; still I cannot help 
but deplore the fact that his voice as a poet and as an author 
is so comparatively weak, especially among the literary 
coterie in the old homeland. Highly gifted and creative minds 
are rare. In time he threw in his lot with us. He moved 


- among us a common man among us common folk who had 


found a new home here in the West, willing to admire the 
great literary lights of his homeland, so willing to step aside 
and out of their way, though he himself often proved that 
as a story teller and as a lyric poet he could maintain his 
place beside the greatest. Bjgrnson himself declared that 
there was not one among the highly gifted poets of the 
golden age of Norse literary production who could write such 
verse as Kristofer Janson. And so I repeat what we, the 
scattered liberals of Norse antecedents in America, gained, 
was forever lost to the literature of Norway. 


While at the high-school he wrote ”Sigmund Bresteson,” 
a drama, “The Spellbound Fiddler,” “Pictures from Iceland 
and Italy,” “From Danish Times,” “Our Grandparents,” ete., 
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and all of these were written in the peasant language. Where 
the poet was given free rein in these books, we received some 
of the finest things from Janson’s pen; there are passages 
in “From Danish Times” and “Our Grandparents” that are 
among the finest things in the Norwegian language. But of 
course when Janson was to write a book about “The Danish 
Times,” the most humiliating period in Norwegian History, 
it could not be merely a work of fiction, it had also to be his- 
torical to arouse in his beloved countrymen patriotic fervor. 


But Janson was not a historical romancer, at least not 
in the generally accepted sense in which we use that term. 
There is something which the painter calls “atmosphere” in: 
a painted picture. I have to say about Janson’s “From Dan- 
ish Times” that while it contained marvelously brilliant de- 
scriptions and while it still seems to retain much of its former 
popularity, it lacks historical climate. And Janson proved 
both in “From Danish Times” as well as in his greater work 
“Our Grandparents” that he was unable to infuse a sense 
of historical reality into his narrative. 


Janson was a poet, not a historian or even a historical 
romancer; nevertheless he packed an enormous mass of his- 
torical material into these works. Why did he do it? Because 
it was not so important for him to provide a work of art as 
a work of history. He wanted to produce a popular historical 
narrative, brimful of patriotic Norse fervor, but also with 
dates and real personalities, descriptions that would have 
dynamic educational influence on his beloved slow-moving 
Norwegian farmers—a sort of historical A B C with illustra- 
tions—to supplement his lectures at the peasants’ high- 
school. Thus the instructor again over-ruled the poet. 


The conditions which in our time are imposed on the 
historical romancer are almost staggering. The author must 
possess both the gift of the historian to see into the period 
he intends to portray, and of course he ought also to be 
gifted with creative imagination. He must carry us back- 
ward hundreds of years in time, provide the historical at- 
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mosphere in every sentence and so produce an illusion that 
never deceives us. The noted French author, Gustave Flau- 
bert, ushered in a new method in historical romance that 
made him master in this species of composition. He spent 
months in the libraries merely in order to obtain information 
about a single point in his historical romance; he searched 
through files of old copper prints merely to come to a clear 
understanding as to the bearing and the manner of dress of 
_a past age. He dug through ninety-eight volumes as a pre- 
liminary study for his “Salambo’— a work in which he 
wrote about Carthage as it was twenty-two centuries ago— 
besides all the numerous journeys he undertook in all direc- 
tions in southern Europe, Asia, and Africa. And all this 
accumulation of learning is adjusted to the esthetic enjoy- 
ment, with the most palpable probability. There is a perfect 
stench of twenty-two hundred year old atmosphere in 
“Salambo” and the manners and customs from the time of 
Hamilcar. 

Now there are very few who are thus both poet and 
patiently persevering historian in one person, and our friend 
Janson was not one of them. Therefore “From Danish 
Times” and “Our Grandparents” cannot strictly be judged 
as historical works; as poetical compositions, they are simply 
' failures; and Janson, the critics declare, did it on purpose. 

I have spent so much time on this, because I wish it to 
help demonstrate something, a peculiarity in this man’s 
make-up, and I beg you to be patient. I wish to try to explain 
the coherences in his development, and to examine a little 
that which was the determining motive in this strange and 
much misunderstood human being. 

Kristofer Janson became a reformer of the Norse lan- 
guage; it cost him one of the wealthiest parishes, possibly 
the primacy in the church of Norway. He became a teacher 
in a peasant high-school; it cost him the larger share of his 
inherited fortune. During his whole life-time he was a 
religious propagandist; it almost cost him the poet’s im- 
mortality. But if pure literature lost much, the Scandinavian 
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people on both sides of. the Atlantic gained much. As a per- 
sonality he was one of Nature’s few chosen noblemen. 

If we gather all that Mr. Janson produced during his 
intensely varied and strangely colorful career, it makes a 
respectable pile of books, some forty volumes all told. And 
his production covers nearly the whole range of poetical 
composition. There are historical narratives, biographies, 
poems, dramas, fairy tales, hymns, and novels. The verdict 
of the critics is fairly unanimous as to Mr. Janson’s special 
gifts. He was a lyric poet and story-teller of rare charm. In 
the other species of poetic production one is left with the 
uneasy feeling of dealing with one who had strayed into an — 
alien field. He seems to have been perfectly at home in the 
novel. There is wonderful movement in those stories of his, 
a warm breeze of intriguing sentiment sweeps through them, 
and his rich lyrical feeling pulsates through the whole from 
the first page to the last. 

There is a clearly marked line in Mr. Janson’s develop- 
ment, from the delivery of the freshman oration at the 
University to the later years spent in giving a series of 
wonderful lectures before tens of thousands of skilled labor- 
ers and farmers from North Cape to the southernmost 
extremity of Norway. And we are now able to trace every 
step in this development. There is no deviation to this side 
or that, no nervous haste; quietly this man advances in his 
persevering, uninterrupted aggressiveness. But he kept step 
with the times; he was ever to be found under one or another 
of the most exposed banners of progress. 

Mr. Janson soon came to feel that the “ore-bed” out of 
which the peasant novel had come was just about exhausted 
in the homeland; and that to continue would simply be to 
repeat himself; and more especially his all-over-towering 
contemporary, Bjgrnstjerne Bjgrnson. Were there no open- 
ings in other directions? How did people actually live? What 
did they live for, what did they do? Surely this generally 
speaking dull, slow moving and rather penurious Norwegian 
peasantry was not the whole world! 
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And Mr. Janson discovered slowly and by degrees that 
out in Europe they had already set a whole world a-swing- 
ing; new intellects, large and capacious had come forward, 
great thinkers had appeared, men with new thoughts and 
ideas that no longer could be resisted. The Eighteenth 
Century was dead or dying. The spirit of the Nineteenth 
Century had burst out in waving flames in Art, in Religion, 
in Science, in Literature; a whole world’s sympathy with 
hungering, moribund, enslaved humanity had broken loose. 
They made republics, they blew up empires with bombs and 
discharged the Devil with his horns, claws and curly tails. 
There were uprisings along the whole front out in the great 
world; they ransacked the ship’s hold for dead corpses; and 
this movement went forward not plaintively or apologeti- 
cally, but defiantly as with martial music; the beating of 
drums and reverberating shouts of victory were heard in 
the distance. The old world was cracking in its joints, the 
revolutionary waves rose to mountain heights and the froth- 
ing foam reached even up to the self-conceited, well-organized 
bureaucratic coterie ensconced behind the rockbound coast 
of the Northland. Yea! the people had awakened! 


Our poor peasant-tutor and poet-preacher suddenly saw 
new worlds revolving before his eyes. He had no choice. His 
' place was not in the junk-heap of departed greatness. He 
would stand as a man in the life of his time. He would assist 
in life-saving, assist in quenching, assist in clearing the 
ship’s hold of dead corpses ... It is at this time that Janson 
began to doubt the Lutheran creed. And it was a very 
dangerous thing to doubt the Lutheran creed, the verbal 
inspiration and infallibility of the Bible, in Norway. The 
church was a close corporation, part of the state government. 
Of course the Lutheran hierarchy could not cause you to be 
crucified or hanged, or send you to Siberia or to some Devil’s 
Island in the sea, for doubting its creed; but it could very 
effectively prevent you from earning a living. 
To my mind, the churchmen looked merely at the surface 
of the matter when they called doubt sinful. Perhaps only 
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the sordid side of the.matter influenced their attitude and 
judgment. Sound doubt is an essential element in all intel- 
lectual activity. Sound doubt is not sinful but rather an 
indication. of potential power. It is honest doubt of the old 
that has been the chief incentive in leading our race forward 
from the earliest dawn of history to where we now are. But 
it was a very risky matter to change one’s attitude toward 
religious and social truths in that old priest-ridden and 
kirk-ridden homeland. It cost Mr. Janson his position as a 
teacher, and thereby the prospect of being’ able to live in 
his native land. 

II. 

At this time, or about 1880, there appeared a strange 
rainbow of hope and great promise, far in the west. 

The chair of things Scandinavian at Madison, Wisconsin, 
was about to be vacant, and the authorities were looking 
round for a suitable man for the place. I understand that 
a tentative offer was made to Mr. Janson and that he asked 
for time in which to consider the matter and thus to prepare 
himself for the task. 

Some sort of church conference was going on at Madison 
at about this time. A few of the leaders—the stately, grand- 
duke-like Joseph Henry Crooker, the unassuming scholarly 
J. T. Sunderland, and the hairy, much-bearded and colorful 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones—were invited to lunch at Asgaard, the 
home of Professor B. B. Anderson, who was at that time 
professor of things Scandinavian at the University. The. 
conversation drifted to a consideration of the Scandinavians 
who were then pouring into the country at the rate of fifty 
thousand or so a year. There were, even at that early age, 
thousands of prosperous Norwegian farmers in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Illinois, and Dakota. They had made a 
fair record for themselves during the Civil War. To be sure, 
their chief priests were strong pro-slavery men and against 
practically everything that may be called Americanism. They 
were here primarily to form a Norse Colony if possible even 
more high-church-like than the most reactionary state 
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church group in the homeland. Inferentially they made it 
plain that while Hebrew was Jehovah’s favorite language, he 
might be disposed to listen to petitions and prayers made to 
him in the sacred Norwegian and of course also in Dr. Martin 


_ Luther’s native language, as it was spoken at the Concordia 


Seminary at St. Louis. The rest remained very doubtful. 
But the great mass of the settlers, while very submissive to 
the dictates of the priesthood, were not entirely destitute 
of common sense. There were even some among them who had 
a little sense of humor. They were humble folk, most of them, 
farmer-tenants, farm-laborers, or small farmers from the old 
homeland. But they had come here to stay, and to take their 
share in the up-building of the country as well as to improve 
their own conditions. Wisconsin sent three regiments large- 
ly made up of Norse settlers, and one of them almost entirely 
so, into the service for the preservation of the Union. One 
of these regiments, the 17th, became the “Pride of Wiscon- 
sin.” It served under General Thomas at Chickamauga where, 
during the most critical moment of that desperate battle, it 
appears to have misunderstood the signal to fall back at 
discretion and, instead, advanced to what its brave Colonel 
Hans Hegg deemed an even more endangered position. The 
brave Colonel fell, nearly all his staff fell, and more than 


‘half of the men fell; but the rest held on doggedly until 


relief arrived. This, and a few other things that they were 
reputed to have done, created a rather favorable impression 
about these people among the natives. And so we learn that 
this little group of liberal minds, while eating their lunch at 
Professor Anderson’s home, were pondering the advisability 
of opening some sort of a liberal mission among the farmer- 
folk from the old Northland. 

Suddenly Professor Anderson rose, rapped on the table 
and said that if they were really in earnest about doing this 
thing, now was the time and he thought he could point out 
to them the right man for the task. Some correspondence 
ensued. The soul of Beacon Hill became much troubled, and 
justly so. It was a loosely organized little corporation, this 
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Beacon Hill.of fifty years ago. It was the custodian of the 
most precious spiritual treasure in the world. It was the 
responsible representative of the ripest fruitage of civilized 
Christian nurture ever produced in any considerable quantity 
in this or any land. But was not this treasure intended 
primarily, if not exclusively, for the children of the House 
of Israel, at home or in dispersion? And was it meet to take 
the children’s bread and cast it before these intruding non- 
Hebrew speaking proselytes of the Gate? Serious questions 
these. For the field to be covered was very great, and the 
resources with which to provide seed and sowers were very 
modest. 

But some of these custodians at Beacon Hill were de- 
scendants of men who had dared to take great risks in new 
ventures on the seven seas, and these men decided to take 
great risks and to make a venture of a new kind. And in 
view of these things they made generous provision for the 
new venture. 

Next we find our poet-preacher crossing the Atlantic on 
a tour of inspection. A three months lecture trip from coast 
to coast followed. Lectures on literary topics, fairy tales, 
sagas, closing with the formation of a group of free religion- 
ists at Minneapolis. Here too an obliging friend, a member 
of the real estate tribe, sold him a roomy corner lot way out 
on Nicollet Avenue at not to exceed twice its actual value. 
A contract was entered into for the erection of a substantial 
dwelling for the family. Thus went the last eight or ten 
thousand of the patrimony from the Janson estate at Bergen. 
A return to Norway to wind up his affairs was followed by 
the migration and launching of the new venture in the new 
world. 

Soon we find Kristofer Janson established in Minneapolis, 
swinging his whip of cords lustily over the heads of the chief- 
priests, pharisees and sadducees of the rapidly forming 
Norse hierarchy in America. But here it was a case of Greek 
meeting Greek in deadly combat. A perfect barrage was 
levelled at this dangerous intruder. Solemn S. O. S. warnings 
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were sent out from the pulpits of the more than two thou- 
sand Norwegian Lutheran churches throughout the Middle 
West. Practically all the Norwegian papers were closed to 
him. All the scribes in the religious reserve among his 
- countrymen organized a merciless campaign of misrepre- 
sentation and vituperation against him. He and his Uni- 
tarianism were denounced as worse than heathenism. 


_ This man who was surrounded by bigots on every hand, 

and bitterly hated not only by the few earnest believers 
but also by the concentrated conventional hypocricy among 
his countrymen, wrote these lines in my album during the 
bitterest period of the raging conflict: 


Fram til fridom til alt som er godt; 
Kjempa mod alt som er stygt og raadt, 
Turka burt taarar elska burt trods; 
Fram til dem Gud som elskar os. 


Battle for freedom to do what is good; 
Fight against all that is brutal and rude; 
Conquer your foe by the power of love; 
God be your guide wherever you rove. 


Yes, this man, who was known to almost every child in 
‘his native land, whose poetical compositions all people had 
read, came to America, where they scarcely knew his name, 
to break up new soil and prepare for a new kind of harvest 
‘among his countrymen on this side of the globe. He had 
been longing, as Bjgrnson’s “Arne,” for “twenty years over 
the Lofty Mountains” ; he had been waiting for twenty years 
to reach the goal, the dream of his childhood, his hope, his 
love: to become a minister. This was a fidelity to the ideals 
of youth almost unique. 


His religious emancipation commenced at about the same 
time as Bjgrnson’s, his great contemporary, or a little later; 
but while Bjgrnson the giant went the whole length of re- 
ligious radicalism, so that he might properly be called a 
radical theistic humanist, Janson remained to the end almost 
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an orthodox Unitarian. But that which held his piety in 
check was his intense need of progress, his wish to keep - 
step with his time. At an age when most men cease to take 
chances and sink down to a safe level, Mr. Janson remained 
the same patient seeker. He was endowed with one of Mother 
Nature’s most precious gifts, that of always keeping young. 
As a minister, he was an emancipated, modern man. He had 
little sympathy with the sort of sanctimoniousness so com- 
mon among the Norse priesthood that even when they are 
to blow their noses must preface it by saying: “If God be 
willing.” 

While the minister in Janson for the most part harmed 
the poet, the minister was scarcely able to write a sermon 
without the aid of the poet. One heard it instantly; while 
the minister brought out the text and the subject matter, 
the poet formed it into shape and infused irresistible life and 
light into the mass of the subject matter. 


Few of those who did not have an opportunity to hear 
him can have any clear idea of what he gave us every Sunday 
morning at the Old Nazareth church in Minneapolis, or his 
never to be forgotten public readings of the new Norse 
classics at the same place Sunday evenings. Mr. Janson was 
no theorizer. He had a perfect horror of the futile dialectics 
of Hegelianism—the dominant school of philosophy in Cen- 
tral and Northern Europe during the larger part of the 
Nineteenth Century. He was no systematic theologian. His 
great strength lay in his wonderful ability to absorb, to 
understand, and to reproduce vital things. He was a bearer 
of light and a giver of life. Here the poet helped the minister 
to anticipate, to feel delicately what was right. 

Yes, a strange new life radiated from that stone base- 
ment at Twelfth Avenue, South, and Ninth Street, Minne- 
apolis, on Sunday mornings during the Nineties. Usually 
every seat was occupied. All sorts and conditions of men 
came to listen. The preacher was filled with his subject, 
glowing flames rose from every line in his carefully prepared 
sermon, and a fellow-feeling for the rights of the suffering 
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and the submerged such as no other minister in these parts 
dared to express at that time. And we, who were young 
then, were entranced by all this goodness. We forgot all 
about the masterly eloquence, we forgot all about the egotism 
- and selfishness out in the cold world, we were lifted as on 
invisible wings to behold vistas of moral grandeur, and we 
had an unaccountable urge to weep and to vow to consecrate 
ourselves to do things that count. For behind the inspired 
preacher emerged the image of that other Son of Man, who, 
two thousand years ago, on the shore of the Lake of Galilee, 
implored his hearers to “love one another.” 

Mr. Janson’s life had its full measure of storm and stress; 
the tragic was not absent. But he bore all serenely, and 
retained the spirit of youth to the end. He was a child of 
his generation, waging an uncompromising battle to retain 
his personal integrity and giving his life without stint for 
the service of his fellows. 

* What do I mean by that? He did not merely endeavor 
to infuse the spirit of the time into his people. With all his 
rare gifts, the touch of the born artist, the superiority of 
_the man of genius, he advanced the thought which had 
gripped himself, the thought which in one form or another is 
‘manifestly destined to lead in the further unfoldment of 
man—Democracy—more of it and not less, not the show- 
democracy of the crafty, unscrupulous, irresponsible, flag- 
waving office-seeker, but enlightened democracy, fit to grip 
to itself the devotion of mature men and women, democracy 
in politics, democracy in religion, democracy in our social 
relations throughout the whole world, a deeper realization 
of the fundamental fact of life that you and I are not safe 
unless we give unreservedly all there is in us for the pro- 
motion of the welfare of all. So it should be, so it must be, 
if civilization is not to perish from the earth. 

I loved Kristofer Janson for his great optimistic power 
and the heart cheerfulness that characterized all he said and 
all he did. As the questions of his time appeared, he wove 
them into his program; the labor question, the cause of 
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temperance, the cause of peace, women’s suffrage and, above 
all, the cause of civilized religion everywhere at all times. 
In contradistinction to the poet Vinje, who called him a priest 
in the church militant of Norway, I would term him a min- 
ister in the struggling church of the Twentieth Century, 
where it is less the true faith than the upright life which 
saves men. 


RECORDS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1930 


The Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Historical 
Society was held in the Hale Chapel, First Church in Boston, 
on Thursday morning, May 22, 1930, at 11 o’clock, the 
President, Rev. Henry Wilder Foote presiding. 


In the unavoidable absence of the Secretary, Edwin J. 
Lewis, Jr., was chosen to serve as Secretary, pro tempore. 


The record of the previous meeting was read and ap- 
proved. 


The report of the Treasurer, showing a balance on hand 
available for current expenses $297.75, with $250.00 in the 
Life Membership Fund, was read and accepted. 


The President reported that arrangements had been 
made by the American Unitarian Association to employ 
Mrs.. George F. Patterson as Librarian, in place of Miss 
-Cynthia Griffin resigned on July 1, 1929, on a part time 
basis. Mrs. Patterson’s report, recounting a considerable 
‘number of valuable additions to the Library, and an in- 
creasing interest in the Library, was read and accepted with 
appreciative applause. 


The President reported that the Socinus Fund is slowly 
increasing. About $300.00 additional is needed for this object. 


The President reported that it is the intention to publish 
the third number of the Proceedings under the direction of 
the Editorial Committee, Dr. John C. Perkins and Prof. 
Francis A. Christie. 


The President mentioned the suggestion of Prof. Charles 
H. Lyttle of the Meadville Theological School that a Mid- 
Western branch of the Society be organized with head- 
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quarters at Chicago. On motion of Prof. Christie, it was 
voted, that Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of Chicago be authorized 
to act as the representative of the Unitarian Historical So- 
ciety in organizing a Mid-Western branch of the Society 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


On motion of Rev. Charles J. Staples, of Northboro, 
Mass., it was voted, that the Executive Committee be re- 
quested to list the colonial church buildings now in charge 
of Unitarian Societies, erected previous to 1830 or there- 
abouts, and to ascertain what can be done to aid such 
societies, especially in country-towns, in. preserving and 
restoring such structures when necessary. 


Prof. Christie reported, for the Nominating Committee, 
the following persons to serve as Officers and Directors for 
the ensuing year, and they were duly elected: 


Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., President 

Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., Vice-President 

Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, D.D., Honorary Vice-President 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, D.D., Honorary Vice-President 
Julius H. Tuttle, Secretary . 

Harrie H. Dadmun, Treasurer 

Mrs. George F. Patterson, Librarian 


Directors 
For one year 
Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D. 
Rev. John C. Perkins, D.D. 


For two years 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson 


For three years 
Rev. Charles Graves 
Rev. Charles H. Lyttle, Th.D. 


On motion of Mr. Lewis the following Resolution was 
unanimously adopted and ordered spread upon the records: 
“Tt was with sincere regret that the Unitarian Historical So- 
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ciety learned that Reverend Henry Wilder Foote, for the 
past eleven years its President, declines a further re-election. 
The members present at this the Thirtieth Annual Meeting 
of the Society desire to place upon record this expression 
of their deep appreciation of the untiring zeal and whole- 
hearted devotion of Mr. Foote and a recognition of the suc- 
cess that has crowned his efforts to make of this Society 
a potent power for the preservation of the records of past 
achievements in the Unitarian fellowship and a stimulation 
towards even greater successes in the future.” 


The President then introduced Dr. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister of the First Church in Boston, who was announced to 
speak on “The First Four Churches of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, 1630.” (See Vol. II, Part I, of the Proceedings.) 


Epwin J. Lewis, JR. 
Secretary, pro tempore. 
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RECORDS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING, 1931 


The Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Unitarian His- 
torical Society was held in King’s Chapel on Thursday, 
May 21, 1931, at 11 o’clock, A. M., the President, Dr. Christ- 
opher R. Eliot, presiding. 


The record of the Thirtieth Annual Meeting was read 
and approved. ; 


The Treasurer, Harrie H. Dadmun, read his report, show- 
ing a balance of $532.64 in the Treasury, and the sum of 
$450 in the Life Membership Fund. The report was accepted. 


' The Librarian, Mrs. George F. Patterson, read her report, 
showing the arrangement of biographical material, and the 
addition of more than 600 volumes, mostly from the libraries 
of the late Dr. Paul Revere Frothingham, Rev. Francis 
Wilder Holden, and Dr. Thomas Van Ness. The report was 
accepted. 


Dr. John Carroll Perkins made the report of the publica- 
tion Committee, describing in the main the new issue of the 
Proceedings of the Society, Volume II, Part I, which he pre- 
sented ready for distribution to members. : 


Dr. Henry Wilder Foote stated that the amount of the 
Socinus Fund, now held in the Treasury of the American 
Unitarian Association, is $1673.44, and that it is hoped to 
begin work on the Socinus Memorial during the visit. of 
Dr. Earl M. Wilbur in Europe in the coming summer. The 
Secretary reported for the Nominating Committee the fol- 
lowing names of persons to serve as Officers and Directors 
for the ensuing year, and they were duly elected: 
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Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., President 

Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., Vice-President 

Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, D.D., HonoraryVice-President 
Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, D.D., Honorary Vice-President 
Julius H. Tuttle, Secretary 

Harrie H. Dadmun, Treasurer 

Mrs. George F. Patterson, Librarian 


Directors 

For one year 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson 


For two years 
Rev. Charles Graves 
Rev. Charles H. Lyttle, Th.D. 


: For three years 
Prof. Francis A. Christie, D.D. 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. 


_ Mr. Eliot expressed his appreciation of his election, 
and spoke at length of the encouraging outlook of the Society 
on this its Thirtieth Anniversary; of its desire to have a 
larger membership; of the need to have a larger income to 
insure the issue of two publications a year; of the importance 
of widening historical research; of the need of greater care 


‘in the preservation of church records; of offering prizes for 


essays on selected subjects; of the important reorganized 
Library of the Meadville Theological School; of the value 
of a catalogue of all books relating to Unitarianism in 
Boston and Cambridge libraries; and of his own timely 
presence at a recent meeting of the Western Conference in 
Chicago, when Dr. Lyttle, a Director of the Society, led a 
meeting to arrange for the formation of a Western Branch 
of the Unitarian Historical Society, at which meeting a 
committee was appointed to report upon the matter at the 
next Conference. 


Dr. Samuel A. Eliot raised a question as to whether 
anything had been accomplished by the committee appointed 
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at the centenary of the American Unitarian Association in 
1925 to prepare a history of the Association. Dr. Foote 
replied that some materials for such a history had been 
gathered but that the matter had been dropped. Another 
committee was appointed by the directors of the American 
Unitarian Association some two years ago but was inactive. 


The President then introduced Rev. Dr. Rognvaldur Pe- 
tursson, of Winnepeg, Manitoba, who addressed the Society 
on “The Development of Liberal Religion in Iceland,” tracing 
its history from the arrival in Iceland of two Irish hermits 
in the year 795. 


The President then asked the Society to listen to the 
playing of three Icelandic hymns on the organ by Mr. Robin- 
son, the organist of King’s Chapel. 


Following this, the President introduced Rev. Dr. George 
F. Patterson, who read a paper on “The Rise and Progress 
of Icelandic Unitarian Churches in the United States and 
Canada.” 

The meeting was dissolved at 12.50. 


Juuius H. Tutte 
Secretary 
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LIST OF 


ANNUAL ADDRESSES DELIVERED BEFORE 
THE UNITARIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


1901—1932 


The earliest meetings of the Society were held in Chan- 
ning Hall in the building of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and were informal in 
character. Since 1904 the Annual Meeting has been regularly 
held in King’s Chapel, Boston, except in 1923, when it was 
held.in King’s Chapel Parish House, and in 1930 when it was 
held in Hale Chapel, at the First Church of Boston. The list 
of speakers and their subjects is as follows: 


May 23, 1901 


May 29, 1902 


May 21, 1903 


May 26, 1904 


May 25, 1905 


May 24, 1906 


Brief addresses on Rev. Samuel Willard, D.D., 
Rev. Cyrus Bartol, D.D., and Rev. Alexander 
Young, D.D., by Rev. C. E. Park, Rev. George 
W. Solley, Rev. E. E. Hale, Rev. S. B. Stewart, 
and Rev. Edward J. Young. 

Prof. T. G. Masaryk, Prague, Bohemia. 

“The Los von Rom Movement in Austria.” 

Rev. Alfred Altherr, Basle, Switzerland. 

“The Origin and Growth of the Liberal Church in 
Switzerland.” 

Edwin D. Mead, Esq., Boston. 

“The Relation of the Unitarian Fathers to the Peace 
Movement in America.” 

Rev. C. W. Wendte, Boston. 

“Laelius and Faustus Socinus.” 

Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Boston. 

“The Fort Palmer Episode and other Unitarian 
Memoirs.” 

Rev. John Carroll Perkins, Portland, Maine. 
“The Part of the Pioneers.” 
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May 23, 1907 
May 28, 1908 
May 27, 1909 


May 26, 1910 


May 25, 1911 


May 28, 1912 


May 22, 19138 


May 28, 1914 


May 27, 1915 


May 28, 1916 


May 25, 1917 


May 23, 1918 


Rev. C. E. Park, Boston. 


“Tablets and Memorials in our Churches.’ 


Rev. James De Normandie, Roxbury. 
“Some Eminent Unitarians.” 


Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton. 
“Holmes as a Religious Teacher.” 


Rev. H. G. Spaulding, Boston. 
“Harvard College Forty Years Ago, and the Old 
Harvard Divinity School.” 


Rev. C. E. Park, Boston. 


“History of Ordination and Installation Practices.” 


Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Cambridge. 

“The Harvard School of Hymnody.” 

See “Transactions of the Unitarian Historical 
Society of Great Britain,” Vol. Il, Part 2, | 
October, 1924. 


Rev. James De Normandie, Roxbury. 
“History of the Harvard Church in Charlestown.” 


Rev. James De Normandie, Roxbury. 

“The Brattle Street Church, Boston.” 

See “Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society,” Vol. 47, pp 223 to 231, entitled 
“The Manifesto Church.” 


Rev. Charles Graves, Albany, N. Y. 

“An Early Unitarian Outpost.” 

See “The Christian Register” June 24, 1915, 
pp. 584-586 and July 1, pp. 608-611, also 
“Reprint” by Geo. H. Ellis Co., 1915. 


Hon. Winslow Warren, Dedham. 

“The Value of Contemporary Opinion.” 
See “Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- . 
torical Society, Vol. 49, pp. 349-356. 


Rev. C. E. Park, Boston. 

“Possibilities of Beauty in the Congregational Order.” 
See “American Journal of Theology,” Vol. 
XXIII, No. 1, January, 1919. 


Rev. G. L. Chaney, Salem. 

“The Hollis Street Church, Boston.” 

See “The Christian Register,” Nov. 28, 1918, 
p. 1184; Dec. 5, pp. 1166-7; Dec. 12, pp. 1191-2; 
December 12, pp. 1215-6. 
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May 22, 1919 


May 27, 1920 
- May 26, 1921 


May 25, 1922 


May 24, 1923 


May 22, 1924 


Rey. Charles H. Lyttle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The Pentecost of Unitarianism.” 

A study of Channing’s Baltimore Sermon of 
1819. Published for the Unitarian Historical 
Society by The Beacon Press, Boston, 1920. 


Professor W. W. Fenn, Cambridge. 
“The Farewell Address of John Robinson.” 


Professor Ephraim Emerton, Cambridge. 
“The Unitarian Debt to Orthodoxy.” 


Rev. W. G. Eliot, Jr., Portland, Oregon. 
“The Early Days of Unitarianism on the Pacific 
Coast.” 


Professor Waldo S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn. 
“The Earliest New England Music.” 

See “Proceedings of the Unitarian Historical 
Society,” Vol. I, Part II, 1928. 


Dr. Kenneth B. Murdock, Cambridge. 

“Notes on Increase and Cotton Mather.” 

See “Proceedings of the Unitarian Historical 
Society,” Vol. I, Part I, 1925. 


March 19, 1925 (Special Meeting) 


_May 12, 1925 
May 27, 1926 


May 26, 1927 
May 24, 1928 


May 23, 1929 


R. Nicol Cross, Hampstead, London. 
“Historical Sketch of British Unitarianism.” 


Professor W. W. Fenn, Cambridge. 

“How the Schism Came.” 

See “Proceedings of the Unitarian Historical 
Society,” Vol. I, Part I, 1925. 


Mr. Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Boston. 

“The Churches of Boston in 1860.” 

See “Proceedings of the Unitarian Historical 
Society,” Vol. I, Part II, 1928. 


Professor W. W. Fenn, Cambridge. 
“Dr.S8ylvester Judd, Unitarian Churchman in Maine.” 


Professor Francis A. Christie. 
“Theodore Parker and Modern Theology.” 


Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Salem, Mass. 

“Early History of the First Church in Salem, Mass.” 
Miss Harriet E. Johnson, Boston. 

“Early History of Arlington Street Church, Boston.” 
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May 22, 1930 Rev. Charles E. Park, Boston. 


May 21, 1931 


“The First Four Churches of Massachusetts Bay.” 
See “Proceedings of the Unitarian Historical 
Society,” Vol. II, Part I, 1931. 

Rev. Régnvaldur Petursson, Winnepeg, Mani- 
toba. 

“The Development of Liberal Religion in Iceland.” 
Rev. George F. Patterson, Boston. 

“The Rise and Progress of Icelandic Unitarian 
Churches in the United States and Canada.” 

Rev. Amandus Norman, Hanska, Minn. 
“Kristofer Janson, as Man, Poet, and Religious Re- 
former.” 

See “Proceedings of the Unitarian Historical 
Society,” Vol. II, Part II. 
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